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LOVE HIM OR LEAVE HIM 


Mary Burchell 


She found a real link between love and hate. 

Anne Hemming was not the type to hate anyone, but the momingMr.Jerome angrily fired her 
she certainly came close. 

For every bad, however, there is a good, and Anne heard of a small inheritance with which 
she resolved to take a long luxurious holiday in the Lake District. 

Just as well she didn't know then how that holiday and David Jerome were to change her life. 



CHAPTER ONE 


Thatthe day of the Great Disaster should also be the day of the Unexpected Blessing was, Anne 
considered, an indication of the direct intervention of Providence. At least, sufficiently so to 
make her feel justified in not being too terribly abased and depressed by the Great Disaster. 

Had Anne been one of those very modern young women who expect to change their place of 
employment as often as they change their hair-styles (and, indeed, oftener, in the case of those 
who cling faithfully to a particular style popularised by one or other of the more famous film 
stars), it would have seemed absurd to expend even a modest degree of depression over the 
Great Disaster. But Anne was not very modern. Just reasonably pretty and up-to-date. And, to 
her, the Great Disaster was just what the words implied. 

It involved neither more nor less than a quite dreadful 'scene' with her employer, and her 
immediate dismissal for rudeness. 

A dismissal which, she admitted to herself—but strictly to herself—was not entirely without 
justification. 

That is to say, she could not deny the charge of rudeness. Indeed, she remembered some of 
the things she had said with a sort of horrified pride for days afterwards. But she also insisted 
to herself that he had invited rudeness, and that she had been justified in accepting the 
invitation with enthusiasm. 

For something like two years, Anne had worked devotedly and well in the London office of 
the old-established firm of Jerome & Pennerley, Woollen Manufacturers and Exporters. She 
earned a good salary, in keeping with her high speeds in shorthand and typing, and each year 
she had received a rise, as tangible proof that she gave satisfaction. 

On her side, she gave good value for the money she earned. And it was as much a 
consideration for her own self-respect as for her employers' interests that she saw to it that, 
when she drew her salary at the end of each week, she could feel that she had earned every 
penny of it. 

Most of the time she worked for youngMr.Pennerley—a cheerful, reasonably efficient, good- 
tempered young man, who was not a hard task-master. But there were occasions when she had 
to deputise for Miss Robinson, the superefficient secretary ofMr.Jerome, and then she used to 
contrast her lot thankfully with that of Miss Robinson and tell herself that she knew why Miss 
Robinson's hair was grey. (In this, Anne was slightly unrealistic, since the reason for the 
greyness of Miss Robinson's hair was—quite simply and without sinister implication—that she 
was the wrong side of fifty.) 

Mr.Jerome—at least ten yearsMr.Pennerley's senior—was what is known in the office 
parlance as 'a perfect pig,' 'a devil' or 'the end,' according to the age of the pronouncer. In 
other words, he was a man of terrifying and uncompromising efficiency and energy, 
miraculously provided with a secretary of equal efficiency and industry, who had never suffered 
from normal standards of efficiency and was therefore shockingly intolerant of lesser breeds in 



the secretarial line. 


As the junior typist had once put it, with quite astonishing brilliance for a junior typist, 'Miss 
Robinson had really stood between him and the outside world, and prevented him from ever 
learning the facts of life-office life, that is'. 

He regarded Miss Robinson as the norm of official existence, instead of—as she herself could 
have told him, if she had not had much too much tact and discretion to tell him anything of the 
sort—a phenomenon, not to be repeated in a generation. 

It will be seen immediately, then, by anyone who has ever worked in an office, that when 
Miss Robinson went on holiday, the lot of her substitute was not a happy one. Sometimes this 
was mitigated byMr.Jerome taking his holiday more or less at the same time as Miss Robinson. 
But, on the occasion of the Great Disaster, this had not happened,and Anne had been detailed 
to work forMr.Jerome. 

She was not so panic-stricken as many might have been. Not because she took these matters 
lightly, but because she had a certain amount of confidence in the standard of her own work. 

Possibly she had just a little too much confidence. Or possibly she was simply a victim of one 
of those strokes of bad luck which sometimes fall to the lot of even the most conscientious. In 
any case, in spite of what she believed to be the exercise of great care and reasonable 
intelligence, she perpetrated a mistake of the kind she had never, never perpetrated 
underMr.Pennerley's more indulgent sway. 

Two years of excellent work forMr.Pennerley—from whichMr.Jerome had not personally 
benefited —naturally counted as nothing inMr.Jerome's eyes, besides the five minutes of 
thoughtless work which profoundly inconvenienced him. 

Anne wassummoned to the presence. And, sinceMr.Jerome was feeling tired and overworked 
and had just received a foolish and frustrating communication from one of Her Majesty's 
Government Departments, he did not scruple to vent a great deal of his sarcastic displeasure on 
her offending head. Anne was made to feel like a mentally defective and very idle worm who 
had presumed to insinuate its unwanted self into an otherwise efficient establishment. 

IfMr.Jerome had contented himself with saying that she had caused a great deal of bother 
and work by a simple act of uncharacteristic carelessness, no one would have been more 
remorseful or more anxious to make amends than Anne. 

But the two years of good and conscientious work rose up behind her, in glowing and 
indignant witness of this injustice (only unfortunatelyMr.Jerome could not see them), and she 
felt her temper—in any case, not a conspicuously slow temper—rise with them. 

One can never say just why one's good manners and self-control and common sense fail 
one—as fail us all they do occasionally in our lives—but when they fail simultaneously, that is a 
very dangerous moment. 

Anne waited untilMr.Jerome had finished what he had to say. Then, with her blue eyes 
flashing in a way that slightly startledMr.Jerome (though he took a great deal of startling), she 
quietly took the floor. Until that momentMr.Jerome had always believed it to be 



exclusivelyh/sfloor, but he saw now that he was wrong. 


'I am sorry I made the mistake,' Anne said. 'I'm not in the habit of making mistakes, 
asMr.Pennerley will tell you, if you care to ask him. But only someone intolerant and bad- 
tempered and quite ridiculously pampered would speak in the way you have spoken. You have 
no right to imply that I'm habitually careless, and certainly you have no right to suggest that I'm 
mentally retarded. You have every right to make a reasonable complaint if someone—' 

'Kindly stop lecturing me on my rights. Miss Hemming,' interruptedMr.Jerome, who had 
recovered somewhat from his first surprise, and even remembered the offender's name, in this 
emergency. 'I am perfectly aware of my rights, without your listing them. And, if that is all you 
have to say, please go.' 

'It isn't all I have to say,' replied Anne, to the almost equal surprise of herself and her 
employer. 'I'd like to say that you would get much better and more willing service from people 
if you didn't bully and underestimate them. I'm not speaking of Miss Robinson. She's taken 
your measure long ago, and happens to be the sort of genius that can keep one step ahead of 
you. But everyone else fears and dislikes you, and it's time someone told you so. You're unkind 
and arrogant and unreasonable. And my own view is—" 

'Miss Hemming, I am not interested in your own view/Mr.Jerome stated firmly and dryly. 
'Nor, if this is a specimen of your usual behaviour when reprimanded for gross carelessness, do 
I wish to employ you in my office. This is Friday. Kindly go and see the cashier in half an hour's 
time. I will send him down a chit to pay you your salary and an extra month's salary in lieu of 
notice.' 

'Very well,' replied Anne, who was trembling a little by now and in a mood which the French 
call'exo/te,'but which is not in the least translatable by the English word 'exalted.' 'But, whether 
you're interested in my view or not, I'm going to tell you, before I go, that only a very stupid 
man would behave the way you do, because, in the long run, you get less work out of people by 
being a beast. And I don't doubt that the one thing in life that interests you is how to get more 
work out of people.' 

On which telling—if largely uninformed—expression of opinion, Anne turned on her heel and 
marched out of the room, with a horrid sinking feeling in the pit of her stomach which, 
curiously enough, seemed to be informing her of the fact that, ifMr.Jeromehadbeen rude and 
stupid, as she had said, she had been very near the same. And small credit to either of them. 

Perhaps ifMr.Pennerley—a born pourer of oil on troubled waters—had been at the office, the 
situation might, even now, have been patched up. But, likeMiss Robinson,Mr.Pennerley was on 
holiday—basking in the sun on the Riviera, and blissfully unaware of the fact that his senior 
partner was sacking his reasonably efficient Miss Hemming for him. 

So Anne, to the accompaniment of horrified but admiring gasps and exclamations from her 
colleagues, gathered her personal belongings together, interviewed the cashier (who said, 'This 
is a bad business. Miss Hemming, please sign here,' and handed her a cheque), and then 
marched out into the bright May sunshine, feeling defiant, triumphant and rather miserable, all 
in one. 


It was about half-past eleven in the morning. And, as every office worker knows, there is no 



more incongruous feeling than to be at liberty at half-past eleven in the morning, when one is 
not legitimately on holiday. Twelve-thirty—even twelve o'clock—yes. One can suppose that is 
an early lunch hour. But eleven-thirty! There is something faintly law-breaking about being 
abroad at such an hour. 

Going home, on a comparatively empty bus, at this hour also seemed incongruous. But, by 
pretending to herself that it was Saturday, instead of Friday, Anne surmounted the feeling fairly 
successfully. 

Anne, who had lost both her parents at a rather early age, lived on her own in a small but 
well-loved flat. And, since she had been an only child, she had to rely for any family life she 
wanted on an aunt and uncle and a large family of assorted cousins, who were always willing to 
include her in the elastic confines of their family scheme of things, as and when she wished. 

The flat was very silent. No more silent, of course, really, than when she usually came home 
to it at six o'clock. But at this moment the silence seemed oppressive and a trifle censorious. 

However, Anne set about getting herself a meal, humming a little defiantly as she did so. 

Presently she noticed that there was a letter in the letterbox and abstracted it, unaware that 
she was already holding in her hand a powerful antidote to quite a number of the nasty 
thingsMr.Jerome had said that morning. 

As she ate her lunch, flanked by that 'nice cup of tea' which makes all disasters seem less 
disastrous, Anne opened her letter and proceeded to read it. 

It was headed Palmer,/Palmer & Potts, Solicitors, and began: 

'Dear Madam, 


(re Elizabeth Stebbings deceased)' 

The letter was short, but very much to the point. It merely stated that if Anne would call at 
the above office, in connection with the will of the above deceased, she would hear something 
to her advantage. And, if the literary purist may consider that there were too many 'aboves' in 
the letter, this did not strike Anne, who was much too concerned—as, indeed, we should all 
have been in like circumstances—with wondering what she was going to hear to her advantage. 

Not that Anne had any foolish visions of unexpected fortunes. Poor old Miss Stebbings could 
not have had much to leave. But it is always nice to be remembered kindly by those who have 
gone. And, to tell the truth, at this moment, Anne was rather humbly glad to be remembered 
kindly by anyone. 

Old Miss Stebbings, who had lived for some years in the flat underneath Anne's, had died a 
few months ago. And though, while alive, she had sometimes been both a responsibility and a 
care, her death had lefta genuine gap in Anne's life. 

She had discovered, two Christmases ago, that the old lady was alone and unable to manage 
any real Christmas cheer for herself. And, because she was really a very kind girl—though hot- 
tempered, asMr.Jerome would have testified—Anne had taken it upon herself to shop and cook 



for the old lady, and generally provide her with some semblance of a festive season. 


After that, she had usually done Miss Stebbings' weekly shopping for her, and often stepped 
in for half an hour's talk, on one of those long winter evenings that can be so very long and so 
lonely when one has outlived most of one's contemporaries. 

Miss Stebbings had not been actually bedridden during most of the two years Anne had 
known her. But she was feeble and very tired, and to have a bright young thing looking after 
the general organization of her life, and sometimes giving her some hours of precious company, 
had meant more than Anne could know. Or probably ever would know during the next fifty 
years. 

At no time had Anne had the slightest idea of any return for her kindness and care. She 
merely looked after old Miss Stebbings because she liked her and was sorry for her. 

However, it was only human in her to be touched and gratified to learn that the old lady had 
remembered her. And remembered her in a way which necessitated a letter from Messrs. 
Palmer, Palmer & Potts, Solicitors. 

Anne, being methodical, cleared away and washed up, and then, since Friday afternoon 
stretched before her, luxuriously but a little frighteningly, she decided to go at once to visit the 
solicitors who had written to her so invitingly. 

Messrs. Palmer, Palmer & Potts occupied dingy and slightly stuffy premises near Victoria 
Station. And, on sending in her name, Anne was informed thatMr.Richard Palmer would see 
her. The delicate inflection on the 'Richard' conveyed to her that she would be seeing a 
ratherjunior and inferior Palmer, who dealt with minor matters. 

However, even the juniorMr.Palmer seemed to be about fifty, and looked at Anne through his 
bifocal lenses as though he thought her too young to inherit anything. 

'Well, Miss Hemming, I have what I hope will be quite pleasant news for you,' he began 
cautiously, because long experience had taught him that small legacies could sometimes be 
regarded as gross insults by people who had expected large legacies, and that one must not, 
therefore, presuppose gratitude for any legacy. 'Our late client has made you her sole legatee. 
But I must hasten to tell you that the estate does not amount to more than a thousand pounds. 
One thousand and twenty-three, to be precise,' he added, referring to a note on his blotting- 
pad. 

'I —I never expected such a thing,' Anne stammered. 

'No?' saidMr.Palmer, whose experience was that most peopleexpected something. Quite 
often very much more than they had any right to expect. 'Well, the unexpected is always 
welcome. In the case of a legacy, I mean.' 

'Yes. It was very—very kind of Miss Stebbings to remember me like that. I don't really know 
why she should have,' Anne said, and she meant that quite honestly. 

'No?' saidMr.Palmer again, because he was fond of monosyllables followed by a query mark, 
feeling that they imparted a restrained but knowledgeable air to one's conversation. 'Well, Miss 



Stebbings was quite explicit about her reasons for leaving you her money. In a letter of 
instructions, accompanying her will, she said that you showed her a degree of kindness and 
thoughtfulness which she would not wish to go unmarked.' 

'She really said—that?' Anne, who was warm-hearted, felt the prick of tears at the back of 
her eyes, and immediately wished—as all nice girls would have wished in the 
circumstances—that she had done more for Miss Stebbings while she could, and felt 
disproportionately remorseful over the few occasions she could remember when she had found 
her self-imposed task rather irksome. 'I didn't do anything much, really,' she explained 
earnestly. 'Just her shopping, and occasionally a little cooking. And I went and talked to her 
sometimes when I thought she might feel lonely.' 

Mr.Palmer's bifocal lenses gleamed a little more indulgently. 

'Those, Miss Hemming, are perhaps the only things one can do for the old and the lonely,' he 
said, in a really very nice and human tone. 'I am glad that, in your case, spontaneous warmth of 
heart did not go unrewarded. Miss Stebbings left her furniture and personal effects to a home 
for indigent gentlewomen. Her annuity died with her, of course. And her savings she left to you. 
These, as I have said, amount to one thousand and twenty-three pounds, seventy pence.' He 
referred to the blotting-pad again, and added, in a shocked tone, 'I'm sorry! And three 
pence—yes, three pence,' as though he deprecated any appearance of having wished to 
mislead Anne with regard to the amount of her legacy. 

Resisting a frivolous desire to tellMr.Palmer to keep the change, Anne expressed her thanks. 
For though, of course, thanks were not strictly due to Messrs. Palmer, Palmer & Potts, she felt 
she must thank someone. 

'If you will leave us particulars of your bankers,' saidMr.Palmer, as though Anne were a 
financier on a large scale, 'we will see that the money is paid over to your account in the course 
of the next few days.' 

'Thank you,' Anne said again. 'I feel a bit—responsible about all this.' 

'Responsible, Miss Hemming?'Mr.Palmer looked rather uncomprehending. 

'I mean, I should feel quite wicked aboutspend/ngwhat someone else had saved so carefully,' 
Anne explained. 

'There is nothing to prevent your saving it, in your turn/Mr.Palmer pointed out, a little 
austerely. 'A nest-egg nevercomes wrong, as the saying is. Anyone can have an illness 
or—hm —lose their employment. Miss Hemming.' 

'True,' Miss Hemming agreed, with unexpected fervour. 

'At the same time/Mr.Palmer added, a little reluctantly, 'I am bound to tell you that our 
client—our/oteclient—did express the hope that you will have some enjoyment out of the 
money. Her words in her last letter to us were'—he selected a letter from a thin file, adjusted 
his spectacles and read aloud, ' "Since Anne Hemming earned this money by giving me 
happiness, I hope she will not hesitate to spend the money in giving herself happiness." ' 



'Oh—that was sweet of her!' exclaimed Anne, with a little catch in her voice. 


'One need not, of course, interpret the word "happiness" too frivolously/Mr.Palmer pointed 
out. 'Happiness can also mean security. Miss Hemming. However, it is not for me to advise you 
as to the disposal of your legacy. You are, of course, at liberty to put it to whatever uses you 
like. I think it is obvious that the late Miss Stebbings' intentions were that you should enjoy 
your legacy in your own way.' 

'Yes—I see,' Anne said. 

Then, having toldMr.Palmer where the money should be sent, she thanked him yet 
again—which seemed a little excessive, even with the extra three pence thrown in, she 
thought, with a slight tendency to giggle—and came out into the street once more. 

She sauntered along in the afternoon sunshine, feeling a person of means, a bloated 
capitalist, a member of the idle rich, and lots of other pleasing—but largely 
nonexistent—things. 

Presently she had tea in an unpretentious cafe and then, because she felt must share her 
good news with someone, took a train from Victoria and went to visit her uncle and aunt and 
her half-dozen assorted cousins. She knew that she would greatly enjoy hearing all their views 
on what she should do with the money. And still more would she enjoy, then, making a 
completely independent decision herself. 

Mr.andMrs.Hemming and their family lived in a large, rather shabby, double-fronted house, 
which they all criticised but would not have changed for any other house in the world. 
Sometimes, when one or other of the daughters grew a little 'uppish' and had ideas above her 
natural status, the family argued passionately about the absolute necessity of emigrating to 
Hampstead or Richmond or even one of the more fashionable inner suburbs. But, on further 
discussion—and the Hemmings were all excellent at discussion—they always discovered that 
none of the places suggested could supply the various advantages of the large, familiar, 
comfortable house in which they had all been brought up. 

Only two of her cousins were at home when Anne arrived. Angela, who was a small-part 
actress of no mean distinction, and Owen, who was on holiday. But, before she had been there 
an hour, and had consumed the excellent second tea which her aunt hospitably pressed upon 
her, all the family had returned from their various pursuits. Even Monica, the 'baby', who was a 
fourteen-year-old schoolgirl. 

All of them were simply delighted to hear of Anne's good fortune, and only too ready to tell 
her exactly how to spend the money. 

Only her aunt suggested her saving it. And to that Monica remarked with unusual solemnity 
that 'one should respect a dead person's wishes'. 

'But Miss Stebbings didn't express any wishes/Mrs.Hemming pointed out mildly. 'Anne 
doesn'thoveto spend the money.' 

'Yes, she does. It's burning a hole in her pocket already,' Owen declared. 'I can smell the 
tweed singeing at this very moment.' 



'No, you can't,' retorted Anne briskly. 'I'm not going to be silly about things. I'm going to save 
some of the money—half of it, at least. Particularly now I've lost my job.' 

'Lost your jobl'chorused the Hemming family. 

And there was a short, enjoyable interlude, while Anne explained the outrageous 
unreasonableness ofMr.Jerome, resulting in her walking out of the office at half-past eleven on 
a Friday morning. 

'You mean you gave the wretch your notice then and there? Good for you!' declaredHilary, 
who was the most high-spirited and least manageable member of the family. 

'We-ell, no,' Anne admitted regretfully. 'He gave me notice. But I should have, if he hadn't,' 
she explained. Which slightly muddled remark was entirely intelligible to everyone. 

'Before you make decisions about spending a lot of money,' her uncle put in firmly, 'you'd 
better do something about getting a new job. That's just common sense.' 

Anne was aware that it was. But, regrettably, she was not in a mood for common sense. 

'No,' she said, with a determination which showed that—though she greatly enjoyed hearing 
her relations' views—she had no intention of following any but her own. A course which her 
cousins applauded, rather than resented, since they would have done exactly the same. 'No, 
Uncle. First of all, I'm going to have a really good— aluxurious— holiday.' 

'Earning your living is more important than having a holiday,' her uncle pointed out drily. 

'Yes, I know. But, if I start in on a new job right away, I can't possibly expect much summer 
leave,' Anne exclaimed rather reasonably. 'I mean to have a month's holidaynow,on a lavish 
scale. It's probably the only time in my life that I'll be able to have a whole month's 
holiday.I'llspend up to five hundred pounds on it—including a few clothes, I mean,' she added 
hastily, blenching a little at the statement of her own projected extravagance. 'Then, when I 
come back. I'll start looking for a job.' 

All her cousins then simultaneously offered suggestions for the proposed holiday, while 
Monica dominated everything with a shrill, if somewhat unrealistic, demand that she should go 
round the world and reallyseesomething. 

'I'm going to the Lake District,' Anne stated, before anyone could make an even more 
fantastic suggestion than Monica. 

'The Lake District, darling!' Angela registered the pained surprise which was so effective in 
her latest role. 'But how undramatic. I mean—one doesn't celebrate in the Lake District. Surely 
Rome or Greece or even Majorca would be more in keeping with the festive mood.' 

To which Owen added that if it were good food she wanted the only possible choice was one 
of the continental countries, France for preference. 


'Why the Lake District?' Hilary inquired. 



'Because I've always wanted to see it, and never had the money to do so,' replied Anne 
unanswerably. 'When I was at school, and we did the Lakeland poets, I always promised myself 
that I'd go and see Grasmere and Rydal Water and Helvellyn and the Saddleback and the 
Langdales and Derwentwater, and all those heavenly sounding places for myself. But I've never 
got around to it. Now I mean to do it in a leisurely and luxurious way, as though I were a real 
person of .means. It would cost the earth to give myself that pleasant illusion in any of the 
places Angela has named. But for five hundred pounds I can give myself a very creditable 
impression of being a rich young woman in the surroundings I'm choosing.' 

'To each his or her own form of celebration,' retorted Owen sententiously. 

And Anne added: 

'I shall probably meet some nice, new people there, anyway. But l//7cea certain amount of 
communing with nature, if you know what I mean by that, Angela.' 

Angela said she was not at all sure what she did mean by it, and that to her the best view in 
the world was Piccadilly Circus and Shaftesbury Avenue on a warm summer's evening, just as 
the lamps were lighting up. She then added that it wastime she left for the theatre, anyway, 
and the discussion more or less broke up. 

Anne stayed at her aunt's house for the rest of the evening. And, by the time she went home 
to her own place, she felt in excellent spirits, and believed that she had almost forgotten the 
disagreeable scene of that morning. 

All the same, she dreamed thatMr.Jerome suddenly appeared in her flat and—apparently 
with full authority—forbade her to go on her holiday until she had righted the error she had so 
inconsiderately made. And, for what seemed to her to be the rest of the night, she was 
struggling to put things right and do her packing, and convinceMr.Palmer that she did not want 
to go round the world with him, but preferred instead to go to the Lake District on her own. 

During the next week, Anne had a superb time studying guide books and travel literature, and 
having long conversations with a helpful young man in a travel agency. 

In the end, she selected as her headquarters what appeared to be—from photographs and 
description—an enchanting country mansion, now turned into an hotel situated about half-way 
between Grasmere and Ambleside, and commanding, according to its descriptive folder, 
unrivalled views across Rydal Water. 

'It isn't just one of those ordinary hotels,' the young man explained, 'nor even an ordinary 
luxury hotel,' he added, drawing the finest of distinctions. 'It's something quitespecial. Tone, 
atmosphere, elegance, you know. And, of course, every modern comfort. Expensive, on the 
face of it, but definitely something in a class by, itself.' 

'Something in a class by itself' sounded absolutely what was needed for the start of this 
holiday of holidays. So Anne instructed her adviser to reserve her a balcony room at Merring 
Towers, and a first-class corner seat on the train to Windermere. After that, all that was needed 
to give herself the complete illusion of being someone other than ordinary Anne Hemming was 
to add to her wardrobe one or two extravagances of the kind she could not possibly permit 
herself in the ordinary way. 



Anne was not a tall girl, but she was slim and carried herself well, and, with all proper 
modesty, she knew that really good clothes could not fail to look their best on her. 

Cinderella herself could not have had more pleasure from her fabulous ball dress than Anne 
felt in her mist-blue tweed trouser suit, or the white and gold patterned evening dress which 
she permitted herself. 

The trouser suit accentuated the deep grey-blue of her eyes, and the white and gold evening 
dress gave added delicacy and piquancy to her really beautiful complexion. If she wished that 
her face were an interesting oval, rather than ingenuously round, she could at least 
congratulate herself on fine dark eyebrows which, as Hilary said, gave distinct character to an 
otherwise rather distressingly innocent-looking face. 

All these preparations took up so much of Anne's time and thoughts that, in a way, the 
holiday itself remained somewhat nebulous in hear mind. Not until the night before her 
departure did she reflect—with something rather like nervousness—that even the expenditure 
of so much money could only provide the/romefor the holiday. 

Pretty clothes and first-class travel and luxurious accommodation were greatly to be desired. 
But, even with those provided, the success of her holiday was still in the lap ofthegods. 

However, Anne was not one to indulge in nervous speculation. And, apart from an 
anticipatory tremor or two, she looked forward to the next four weeks with unadulterated 
pleasure and excitement. 

The next day, she left London in brilliant sunshine. The kind of sunshine which promised a 
perfect holiday. 

But alas for the fickleness of such promises. As they proceeded northward, the sky began to 
be overcast, the clouds grew thicker and darker, and by midday scattered spears of rain were 
streaking down the windows. By the middle of the afternoon, rain was coming down with a 
solid determination which literally damped one's spirits. 

However, Anne had been warned to include a mackintosh in her luggage. And, although a 
two-year-old raincoat was not actually the outfit she would have chosen for her first entry into 
Merring Towers, what was a little rain, she asked herself, when everything else was perfect? 

The expression 'a little rain' grew more and more inaccurate as the journey continued. But 
when Anne finally reached Windermere Station, and peered out into a drowned world, she felt 
that she simply had not seen rain until that moment. 

She had been given to understand that there would be a car to meet her. But even the first- 
class arrangements of Merring Towers seemed capable of a hitch. No car awaited her. And, 
along with other unfortunates, she stood in the station entry watching the water pour out of 
the sky, and to all her inquiries about hired cars she received the unhelpful and self-evident 
information that 'there was a great run on hired cars just now'. 

Anne felt her spirits drooping. The more so as the crowd was now thinning rapidly, as friends 
and neighbours arrived in various vehicles to collect luckier passengers. 



She heard cheerful, rather boastful snatches of conversation about flooded roads and 
difficulties only just surmounted. And she felt a little asMrs.Noah must have felt before the 
dove came back. 

Once more she inquired about a car from or to MerringTowers, hoping against hope that one 
had arrived, though delayed. But her inquiry elicited nothing helpful, and she was just turning 
away dejectedly once more, when a young man, with the collar of his raincoat turned up, came 
over to her and said: 

'Excuse me—did you say you wanted to get to Merring Towers? I'm going out there now and 
will give you a lift, if you don't mind cramming into a rather small car.' 

'Oh, thank you!' exclaimed Anne, who would not have minded cramming into a barrel at that 
moment, provided she could be transported to Merring Towers, dry and in reasonable time. 'I 
thought they were going to send a car for me, but there seems to have been some mistake 
about times or something.' 

'Too bad,' the young man said. 'They're usually very reliable. But anyway. I'll get you there all 
right. Is this your luggage?' And, snatching up Anne's charming striped suitcase with an expert 
air, he led the way to a small car, which appeared to have pushed its way impertinently 
between two much larger and more imposing creatures. 

In a couple of minutes he had everything, including Anne herself, stowed into his car, and 
they were nosing their way out of the station approach, and taking the road towards 
Ambleside. 

'Your first visit here?' he inquired. And, when Anne said that it was, he added, 'Don't go by 
this damp first impression. The weather can clear up like magic here. It will probably be a 
wonderful day tomorrow.' 

And such was the effect of the young man's cheerful air of confidence that Anne felt positive 
that \twouldbe a beautiful day on the morrow. 

'Are you staying at the Towers, too?' she inquired, hoping quite frankly that he was. 

'Oh, no. No—I actually live in the district, about a quarter of a mile from the Towers,' he 
explained. 'My name's Robin Eskin, by the way, and I live with my aunt,Mrs.Eskin, and my 
cousin Deborah,' he added, with what Anne could not help thinking was a rather engaging 
willingness to make her free of family information. 

In return, she told him her own name. 

'I'm going to the Towers now, to join my cousin and herfiance,' he went on presently. 'He's 
here from London, staying with us. We go across to the Towers quite often for dinner and 
dancing. They have a pretty good ballroom there.' 

The rain began to matter much less, so as far Anne was concerned. 

'I was told that the Towers was a good choice if one wanted a little social fun as well as 
scenery,' she said demurely. 



'Oh, rather! You get a nice type of visitor there. Present company not excepted/ he added 
gallantly. 'Are you here on your own?' 

Anne said that she was. 

'Well, it's a bit early for the big rush yet, though of course the season here starts about May,' 
he said. 'I always think the Lake District is a first-class choice, if you have to take your holiday 
early. Was it choice with you, or staggered holidays or something?' 

Anne recalled how little this selection of free time had been her choice, and laughed. 

He glanced at her inquiringly. 

'Was that funny?' he asked. 

'Only in the particular circumstances. I had a terrific row with my boss and was sacked,' Anne 
explained, with a nice sense of drama. 

'I say!' He looked impressed. 'Pretty bold of you to choose that moment for a holiday, wasn't 
it?' 


She saw no reason why she should be less informative than he, so she laughed and said 

'Yes. But for the fact that I was, most improbably, left a small legacy on the same day. 
Somehow, the two things seemed to fit too well to be ignored.' 

He laughed a good deal at that, and gave her a second glance which was distinctly admiring. 

'So the raging boss was a blessing in disguise?' 

'I suppose he was. Butwell-disguised,' Anne said with feeling. 

'A real old horror?' 

'Yes. At least—not decrepit, exactly. I never thought about his age. But sarcastic and unjust 
and arrogant, you know. Horribly efficient and quite inhuman.' 

'I know,' Robin Eskin agreed sympathetically. 'I know. I used to work for one like that myself, 
in my young days.' 

'That must have been an awfully long time ago,' Anne said, sympathetic in her turn. 

They both laughed then. 

'Well—five years ago, let's say. One/ee/s,looking back, that one was awfully young then. I 
sometimes think now of the way I'd handle him nowadays, and the things I wish I'd said, if I'd 
only thought of them. But of course, one never does think of them at the time,' he added 
regretfully. 

'Hardly ever,' Anne corrected, with pardonable pride. 'I managed to say a few choice words 
to my menace before I went.' 



'Good! Workers of the world unite, eh?' 


'Well, I suppose, if it comes to that, he was the absolutely prize worker himself,' Anne felt 
bound to say. 

And then, for some reason, they both laughed immoderately again. It was really 
extraordinarily easy to laugh with this cheerful young man, and Anne was already beginning to 
feel that the holiday was showing some nice possibilities. 

His thoughts must have been running on somewhat similar lines, because after a moment he 
said, rather more carelessly than the occasions warranted: 

'If you haven't any plans for your first evening, why don't you join us at dinner?' 

'It's very nice of you.' Anne, who blushed rather easily, blushed then. 'But your cousin and 
herfiancemight not want a complete stranger wished on to them.' 

'Oh, that's all right. Deborah and David can pair off together, and you and I can talk or dance, 
as we like. They'll be quite glad to have it turned into a foursome, I daresay. Three is the wrong 
number for an evening together.' 

'Well—if you're quite sure—' 

'Absolutely certain,' Robin Eskin assured her. 'Look, we're just coming in sight of the Towers 
now. And it's stopped raining. I told you it would.' 

Sure enough, the dark clouds were scudding before a strong wind, and a pastel-coloured 
evening sky was beginning to show between the rents. Half-way up the green hillside, Anne saw 
the country mansion of one's dreams—anyone's dreams, she felt—backed by magnificent 
trees. And when she turned to look out of the other window of the car, she had her first 
glimpse of the serene beauty of Rydal Water, calm and shining in the strengthening evening 
light. 

'Oh, it's beautiful!' she breathed. 'Just exactly as I wanted it to be.' 

Robin Eskin grinned sympathetically. 

'I know what you mean. Yes—I don't think you'll be disappointed in things there.' 

And Anne felt perfectly certain she was not going to be disappointed, in any sense whatever. 

At the hotel, she was welcomed in a personal way which made her feel an eagerly awaited 
guest. It seemed that the car sent to meet her had unexpectedly broken down. The driver had 
only just managed to telephone through to explain. And the idea that she had had to make her 
own arrangements to reach the Towers appeared to be a disaster for which no reparation was 
too much. 

Having promised to meet Robin Eskin, and his cousin and herfiance, in the lounge in half an 
hour's time, Anne was escorted to her first-floor balcony room, which had the same enchanting 
view of Rydal as the one which had enraptured her in the journey up to the hotel. 



At least, not quite the same view, she decided, after a few moments. Because—as she was to 
find during the next few weeks—every change of light in this beautiful mountain and lakeland 
country imparted a subtle change to the whole scene. So that it was ever familiar, and yet ever 
new. 

After the indulgence of a few minutes' gazing from her window, Anne turned to the serious 
business of partial unpacking, and deciding what she was to wear for this first—and possibly 
rather important—evening. 

Early impressions mattered a good deal if one wanted to make friends. And she had a very 
human desire that Robin Eskin should feel pleased and proud to introduce her to his cousin and 
herfiance. 

It was obviously not a sufficiently important occasion for the white and gold dress. So she 
chose instead a very charming sapphire blue crepe dress, which Angela had kindly insisted on 
lending her, at the last minute. 

Being Angela's, it was a little more sophisticated than Anne's usual choice of dress. But it 
fitted her perfectly, and, when she surveyed herself in the mirror, she decided, with 
satisfaction, that the dress 'did something to her' as the telling phrase goes. It made her look 
like the kind of girl who was used to going places, and knew how to handle most situations. 

Thus supplied with the small bit of moral support which was all that was necessary to make 
her pleasure complete, Anne went downstairs. She chose the stairs, rather than the lift, 
because the stairs led straight into the lounge, and she felt instinctively that this would afford 
her a good 'entrance'. 

Robin Eskin came forward immediately to greet her. And, though he made no comment on 
her appearance—they hardly knew each other well enough for that—his smile paid tribute to 
her appearance, and his general air told Anne that Angela herself could not have looked more 
charming in the blue dress. 

'Come and be introduced,' Robin Eskin said, and took her across the room, to a couple who 
were standing in one of the deep window embrasures, talking. 

They both turned as Anne and Robin came up. 

The girl gave Anne one of those cool, charming smiles which are polite, but not exactly 
welcoming. The man wasMr.Jerome. 



CHAPTER TWO 


To say that Anne was appalled to behold her employer—or, more accurately, her ex¬ 
employer—established, as it were, in the forefront of the scene of her beautiful holiday, would 
be to be guilty of the grossest understatement. 

No lamb frisking in the meadow and suddenly spying a wolf looking at him through a gap in 
the hedge—no rose-fancier discovering a worm in the centre of his prize bloom—could have 
felt more dismayed or more chagrined than Anne did at that moment. 

But something—perhaps the ghost of Angela's personality, still clinging to the beautiful 
borrowed dress—something told her that this was a moment when she must somehow display 
social grace and sang-froid. 

And, with her heart knocking against her ribs, she managed to smile upon Deborah Eskin, 
acknowledge the introduction, then turn to shake hands withMr.Jerome and say sweetly: 

'But I think we've met before somewhere, haven't we?' The moment was not without its 
shock forMr.Jerome either, of course. And perhaps he paid silent tribute to Anne's 
effrontery—or courage—as you cared to look at it. At any rate, with a dry humour of which she 
would not have thought him capable, he replied: 

'Somewhere in the City, I think. Weren't you speaking on the relations between employer 
and employee?' 

Anne was so much taken aback at this unexpected evidence of a sense of humour 
inMr.Jerome that, for a moment, she was incapable of reply. 

However, Robin filled in the gap very suitably. 

'Good heavensl'he exclaimed admiringly. 'Do you lecture on business relations, as well as 
everything else?' 

'No! Oh, no,' Anne hastened to assure him. 

'It was more a case of a few impromptu and well-chosen words, if I remember 
rightly/Mr.Jerome explained. 'Can I bring drinks for everyone? How about you. Miss 
Hemming?' 

Anne felt this was the only occasion on which she had ever required a stiff brandy. But she 
murmured that she would like a sherry, andMr.Jerome went to fetch the drinks. 

Robin found chairs for them all, and they drew them into a companionable group round the 
window. Anne, sinking rather weakly into one of the chairs, stole a surreptitious glance at 
Deborah Eskin, for she felt a sort of fascinated interest in any girl who could have the temerity 
to regardMr.Jerome in the light of a future husband. 



'A cool, reposeful blonde' was the phrase which immediately sprang to Anne's mind. 
Followed quickly by the half-grim, half-admiring reflection, 'She looks as though she could 
manage most things. Even him.' 

Mr.Jerome was coming back now across the lounge. And, though she did not venture on 
more than the most fleeting glance, that glance measuredMr.Jerome for the first time as a 
person, rather than as a sort of official Act of God. 

He was a big man. Tall, well made, and she supposed some people—people who didn't have 
to workfor him, of course—would have called him good-looking. Recalling, uneasily, that she 
had described him to Robin as not exactly decrepit, she admitted grudgingly to herself now that 
he was probably something between thirty and forty. 

Meeting him casually, like this, on holiday, one might consider him not unattractive, in a 
rather reserved way. She preferred something gayer and more high-spirited herself, and she 
didn't like people who, when they smiled at all, smiled in that grim, dry fashion. Just as, on the 
whole, she liked candid blue eyes—rather like Robin Eskin's—not uncomfortably penetrating, 
unsmiling dark eyes which made you wonderif you'd forgotten to put an important enclosure in 
one of the letters for yesterday's mail. 

But, to the unprejudiced—and she freely admitted that she was prejudiced in the 
extreme—Mr.Jerome might not appear to be the monster of injustice and oppression at which 
she had hinted when she talked to Robin. Doubtless Deborah Eskin looked upon him with less 
jaundiced eyes than did his office staff. 

He was sitting beside Anne now, which made it difficult to take one's glass in a completely 
steady hand. But she had set the tone of high courage by her bold opening challenge, and—a 
little giddily—she was determined to keep things on that level. 

This was made easier for her now by the fact that conversation was becoming general and 
was, in any case, of the conventional pattern which is the only one possible between people 
meeting for the first time. 

Inevitably, after a few moments, Deborah asked: 

'It this your first visit to the Lake District, Miss Hemming?' 

Anne said it was. And Robin broke in, with amused eagerness: 

'Do tell Deborah how you came to choose just this holiday at just this time.' 

'I—was left a small legacy,' Anne said timidly. 'I—I always wanted to see the Lake District. 
And this seemed a good opportunity.' 

'How sensible of you,' Deborah said, polite but bored. 'So few people really know what they 
want. Then, when the chance comes, they don't even see it.' 

'Oh, but tell the rest of the story,' Robin urged, evidently a trifle disappointed that the whole 
thing was not nearly so entertaining as when he had first heard about it. 



'Well—' began Anne, and stopped. 


'Miss Hemming worked in an office where there was one of those perfect old brutes who 
make their office staffs fives a misery/ Robin explained, enthusiastically helping her out with 
the details. 

Mr.Jerome cleared his throat slightly, and Anne was stricken dumb. 

Robin, however, unfortunately, was not. And, having evidently decided to take over the 
piquant story himself, he went on: 

'And then, one morning, she'd just about had enough, so she upped and told the blighter 
where he got off—and then walked out.' 

'N-no,' Anne protested, in a small, horrified voice. 'No, I—I told you, I was ordered to walk 
out.' 

'A nice distinction,' observedMr.Jerome drily. And Anne felt that her one effort at accuracy 
had done little to save a dreadful situation. 

'Well, anyway, she did walk out,' Robin summarized impatiently. 'And then, that very day, she 
had news of this legacy. So she decided to have a super holiday. A much longer holiday than she 
could possibly have had if her Old Man of the Sea hadn't sacked her. I bet he'd be mad, if he 
knew that he'd just smoothed the way for her to do one of the things she'd always wanted to 
do.' 

'It's possible,' said the Old Man of the Sea in question, rather coldly, 'that he would not be in 
the remotest degree interested.' 

'Oh, nonsense' retorted Robin, with good-humoured impatience. 'Everyone is interested in 
that sort of story. Shall we go in to dinner now?' 

So they all went in to dinner, Anne wondering if she would ever be able to lookMr.Jerome in 
the face again. 

Not that he hadn't well deserved all which had been said. But, really, the circumstances could 
hardly have been more embarrassing. And, as she struggled to give a good imitation of a 
sophisticated girl taking everything in her stride, she was not quite sure whether tears or a 
desire to laugh wildly were nearer to the surface. 

Fortunately, it was natural for her to address most of her conversation to Robin, and leave 
Deborah andMr.Jerome (who seemed quite another person when referred to as 'David') to pair 
off together. And she vowed that, the moment she got Robin to herself, she would tell him the 
truth and warn him never, never to mention the circumstances of her leaving her office again. 

However, when it came to the point—when, that is to say, dancing began, and she was alone 
at last with Robin—she suddenly found that she was most reluctant to tell him, after all. It was 
not as though there were any more damaging disclosures to be made. He could not put his foot 
into it further than he had. And, sinceMr.Jerome had accepted the implication that they knew 
each other only passingly, perhaps it was not necessary to tell Robin any more. 



It was all very well for him to laugh and sympathize with her, so long as the erring employer 
of the story remained anonymous. But doubtless he regardedMr.Jerome in a fairly favourable 
light. He might be embarrassed and displeased to have him identified with someone he had 
himself described as 'a perfect old brute.' 

He could hardly fail to regard Anne's story as a piece of gross exaggeration, and possibly 
rather 'cheap', into the bargain. The very last impression which she wanted to give Robin Eskin. 

She had just come to the final conclusion that there was no need for her to enlarge on the 
subject, when he himself, said: 

'You're very quiet. Are you enjoying yourself?' 

'Immensely.' Anne smiled up at him quickly, and quite sincerely. For, except for the 
unfortunate appearance ofMr.Jerome, she was certainly enjoying herself. 

'That's all right, then. You're a bit shy, though, aren't you?' He sounded as though he thought 
shyness a delightful quality. 'I daresay you found Deborah and David rather overpowering.' 

'Oh, nol'Anne declared, anxious not to give any impression of criticising his relations. 'I think 
your cousin is very good-looking.' 

'Do you?' Robin considered Deborah's charms with the air of one who had known her too 
long to be able to be objective. 'Yes, she is, I suppose.But, between ourselves, I sometimes 
wonder just what David Jerome sees in her. Oh, she's very nice, and all that, of course. But he's 
quite a brilliant chap, you know, and could have had most people, I imagine.' 

'I don't think he would be every girl's choice,' Anne said austerely. 

'No? Well, you'd know that better than I should,' Robin conceded, with a grin. 'Funny your 
having met him before, wasn't it?' 

'Very funny,' Anne said, without any signs of having been amused by the encounter. 'How 
long is he staying here?' 

'Only about a week or ten days, I think. He has a big business in London and can't leave it for 
long.' 

'I see,' Anne said. And thought, 'Thank goodness! He won't be a blot on much of the holiday, 
then.' 

And she proceeded to enjoy the rest of the evening almost exclusively in Robin Eskin's 
company. 

Oddly enough, it was not until she was in bed that night—in the beautiful, spacious room 
which looked out over Rydal Water and the wooded hills beyond—that the idea came, that 
whileshemight choose to be silent about her relationship withMr.Jerome,f7emight not. 

She thought now that she could imagine him saying to Deborah Eskin—and, still worse, to 
Robin Eskin—something about her being nothing more nor less than an impudent, inefficient 



shorthand-typist, of whom he had been very glad to see the last. If she read him aright, he was 
not in the least ashamed of his own part in theincident. He probably still considered her 
completely in the wrong. And, that being so, there was nothing to prevent him giving his 
version of what he evidently considered a very minor—though annoying—matter. 

His silence during the evening itself was probably nothing more than a preference for 
avoiding further embarrassment all round. But, as soon as he was alone with the two Eskins, 
there would be nothing to prevent his telling Robin pretty plainly what agaffehe had made 
when he foolishly introduced some completely unknown girl into the circle. 

Anne could not imagine now why she had not had the sense to tell Robin—casually and 
amusingly, as befitted the wearer of the blue crepe dress—just how he had complicated the 
situation when he insisted on retelling her story to his cousin and herfiance. She could have 
made something really funny of it, if she had carried it off with a light hand. 

After making such a good beginning, with her bold assertion that she had metMr.Jerome 
somewhere before, surely she could have had the sense to continue the comedy, and make 
Robin laugh over the further development? 

Instead—idiot that she was—she had just remained rather guiltily silent. And now, when he 
heard the story—as hear it he was bound to do—inMr.Jerome's sarcastic and slighting words, 
he would simply think her silence indicated that she knew she was in the wrong. And what had 
first appeared to him as a bold and amusing gesture, would seem nothing more than a piece of 
rather ill-bred boasting about a display of silly office cheek. 

For someone who had just begun a lovely holiday with an evening's enjoyable dancing, Anne 
felt extraordinarily miserable. She kept on telling herself that it was not of great personal 
importance to her ifMr.Jerome made Robin Eskin think as poorly of her as he did himself. After 
all, it was not twelve hours since they had first met. 

But no girl likes to feel that a personable young man is going to be made to see her in a most 
unflattering light. Besides, she liked Robin Eskin, and, although no definite arrangements had 
been made for the next day, she had felt certain that he meant to take a hand in seeing this 
was the best holiday she ever spent. 

Well, she thought with a sigh, she probably wouldn't see much of him now.Mr.Jerome would 
see to that. She only hoped—from the depths to which her spirits had momentarily fallen—that 
neither of them would see fit to tell anyone else that she was rather the type of girl to be 
avoided. 

However, low though Anne's spirits had been when she went to sleep, she woke to such a 
radiant, breathtakingly beautiful morning that far less volatile spirits than hers would have gone 
bounding up again. And, as she ran to the window, to watch the early morning sun sparkling on 
the lake outside, she decided that nothing could spoil this wonderful holiday of hers. 

Although it was still early, she dressed rapidly, determined not to lose one half-hour of this 
beautiful day, and ran quietly downstairs. 

A friendly maid, who was polishing the floor in the entrance hall, smiled at her and asked if 
she wanted early breakfast, or if she were going for a walk first. 



'I think I'll go for a walk first/ Anne said, already tinglingto be out of doors. 'Which is the 
nicest way?' 

The girl laughed, and said 'all ways were nice hereabouts'. 

'But, if you just want a short stroll, you can go along on the level towards Grasmere,' she 
suggested. 'Or if you want something real pretty, why don't you go round the end of 
thewater'—she came to the door to point out the way to Anne—'and then go up towards 
Loughrigg Fell?' 

'Oh, yes! That looks heavenly,' Anne said. 

'If you want a cup of coffee before you go, you'll find a vacuum jug of coffee, all ready on the 
sideboard in that room on the left,' the girl told her. 'Just help yourself.' 

So Anne went and helped herself to a cup of hot, fragrant coffee, and then went out into the 
early morning sunshine, feeling that the world was a very good place indeed. 

Every step of the way revealed new beauties. And presently Anne stood high enough to see 
over to Grasmere, lying like a polished sapphire in a setting of jade and onyx, and—intoxicated 
by the search for ever further vistas—she set to work to scramble up a short, very steep path 
which would take her to even higher ground. 

It was slippery from the rain of the night before, but presently she gained her objective. And 
here she experienced the heady sensation of looking down upon a beautiful world which 
seemed to have spread out for her special enjoyment. She stood there for minutes on end, the 
light wind whipping her skirts around her, breathing deeply of the fresh mountain air, and 
looking her fill on the beauty below. 

Then, at last, a very healthy and unmistakable sensation of hunger began to replace the more 
sublime feelings that had possessed her until now. And, guessing that it was nearing breakfast¬ 
time by any reckoning, Anne turned to makethe descent. 

This, however, proved to be a very much more difficult business even than the ascent. Every 
time she tried to plant her foot securely on the slope, it threatened to slide from under her. 
And only by grasping at every bush and shrub—however prickly and uninviting—did she 
manage to make her way half-way down the steep incline. 

At this point—with the soles of her shoes polished to glass-like smoothness by the west grass 
she had trodden—Anne found herself unable to go forward or back, unless she was prepared to 
slide all the way and risk a very nasty fall. 

It was a ridiculous position, balanced there on the hill side, grasping at an inhospitable bush 
and wondering what on earth to do next. 

Why had she not worn rubber-soled shoes? Why had she not brought a good stout stick with 
her? Why, above all, had she not realised that any path which was so difficult to ascend would 
be almost impossible to descend? 


The situation had not the dignity of actual danger. Only the extreme discomfort of 



unpleasantness. And, when Anne heard footsteps approaching on the path below, she was not 
quite sure whether she was relieved at the thought of possible rescue or chagrined that anyone 
should see her in this silly position. 

When, however, the owner of the footsteps came into view round the bend in the path and 
she recognised him asMr.Jerome, she was in no doubt at all how she felt. She would rather 
have been marooned all day on the hillside than discovered by him in this plight, and she 
fervently hoped that he would pass without noticing her. 

Mr.Jerome, however, was not the kind of man who failed to notice the things one hoped he 
would overlook. 

He glanced upward, saw Anne, and paused on the path just below her. 

'What are you doing up there?' he called, with a certain lack of tact. 

'Trying to decide how to get down, of course,' retorted Anne crisply. 

'What's the matter? Have you lost your nerve?' 

'No. I just—can't help slipping, every step I take.' 

'Well, leave go of that bush. You can't take it with you. And do it all in one slither. It's 
hopeless to try a slippery slope by degrees.' 

'I can't. I'll fall,' Anne said. 

'Nonsense. I'll catch you. Come along/Mr.Jerome said. And so authoritative was his tone that 
astonishingly enough,Anne relinquished her hold on the bush, slid and slithered down the 
slope, and ended up more or less inMr.Jerome's arms. 

'There you are,' he said coolly, steadying Anne on the path beside him. 'It's quite easy, if you 
keep your head.' 

'It's nothing of the sort,' Anne replied, a good deal nettled. 'If there hadn't been someone to 
catch me, I couldn't have done it.' 

'Oh, no—certainly/Mr.Jerome agreed, and appeared to derive a certain amount of private 
amusement from that. 'You're going back to Rydal, I suppose, now?' 

Anne wished most earnestly that she could say she was going in the opposite direction, for it 
had not escaped her notice that, when she first saw him, he too was returning to Rydal. But her 
appetite was sharp and insistent now, and she was not prepared to forgo her breakfast, even to 
escapeMr.Jerome's company. 

So she said that she was going back to Rydal, and he fell into step beside her. 

All the peaceful, tranquil sentiments which had soothed Anne on her walk out were missing 
now. She was terribly, overwhelmingly aware of the tall, dark figure beside her. And more and 
more she began to feel that she must manage some sort of conversation, unless he were to 



think her gauche and sulky. 


But, strive as she would to think of some brilliant, provocative opening, all that she achieved 
when she opened her rather dry lips was: 

'Did you tell them the truth about me?' 

He appeared to examine this foolish and undefined little query. Then he inquired dryly and 
unhelpfully: 

'Did I tell whom—what about you?' 

'You know what I meanl'Her voice remained low, but a note of anger crept into it. 'Did you 
tellMr. — I mean Miss Eskin and her cousin that I'm really your shorthand-typist?' 

'No,' he said. 'I didn't even tell them that you were once a shorthand-typist in my office,' he 
added, rather unkindly correcting the inaccuracies in her query. 

'Oh.' She digested that. 'Are you going to tell them?' 

'I don't think so.' 

'Why not?' In her effort to exclude relief from her tone, she somehow made that sound a 
little truculent. 

'I don't think it's of very great interest,' he said coolly. 

With the perversity of human nature, Anne immediately felt it was hateful of him not to think 
the matter of sufficient interest to tell Robin and Deborah, even though the last thing she 
wanted was that Robin and Deborah should be told. 

'I —haven't any wish to—sail under any false colours,' she said, and immediately felt that she 
was attaching ridiculous importance to the whole incident. 

He seemed to feel so too, because he merely remarked: 

'I really don't think that enters into it.' 

They walked on in silence. And presently she began to wonder if he were expecting her to 
apologise for the way she had described him to Robin. 

Even if he were, she thought, setting her mouth firmly, no apology was going to be offered. 
She was sorry that Robin had paraphrased her remarks quite so brutally, and she certainly had 
not wishedMr.Jerome to have such revealing statements thrown carelessly at him. But, though 
last night's incident might be classed as 'unfortunate', she was certainly not going to abase 
herself for her part in it. 

She had just reached this firm decision in her own mind whenMr.Jerome took over the 
direction of the conversation. 


'When you told me, the other day, that everyone feared and disliked me,' he said, in a tone of 



academic interest, 'whom did you mean by "everyone", exactly?' 


Anne caught her breath on a dismayed gasp, and felt herself blushing. Not just a nice, delicate 
pinkening of her cheeks. But the kind of deep, hot blush that starts at the base of one's neck 
and spreads pitilessly to one's hairline. 

'I—I —Did I say that?' she asked, in cowardly prevarication. 

'You certainly did. You were quite categorical about it. Miss Hemming, adding—if I remember 
correctly—that I was unkind, arrogant and unreasonable. That, of course, would supply 
excellent reason for the general dislike. Butl wondered to whom you were referring, when you 
spoke of "everyone".' 

'Oh, n-no one special,' Anne murmured, feeling this was feeble in the extreme. 

'/Voone?' he repeated, in a tone of mild astonishment. 

'It—it was just a generalisation. I was feeling pretty—mad with you.' 

'I see. I suppose I might have been described as feeling pretty mad with you,' he said 
reflectively. 'You cost me something like six hundred pounds on that particular little slip, you 
know.' 

'No I'gasped Anne, in genuine horror. 'I didn't, really, did I?' 

'I'm afraid so.' 

'I'm most dreadfully sorry.' She had not meant to apologise for anything, but this was rather 
different, and the words burst impulsively from her. 

He accepted this in silence. And presently she added, rather timidly: 

'I really am, you know.' 

'Are you? I thought perhaps you regarded it just as one of those things sent to try the 
patience of an unkind and arrogant employer,' he said gravely. 

Once more she was unreasonably startled to discover thatMr.Jerome had a sense of humour. 
It made her feel dreadfully uncertain of herself and the justice of her case. If she were not very 
careful, she would be apologising for the things she had called him, in a minute. 

'Mr.Jerome, please don't think I regard mistakes lightly,' she said at last. 'I —I really am a very 
careful worker, intheordinary way. It was your assumption that this particular mistake 
was—was just one of many which made me so—' 

'Mad,' he suggested, helpfully supplying the missing word. 

'All right, then.' She flushed again. 'Iwasmad. Just plain furious.' 


'I noticed that,' he said mildly. And they walked on again in silence. 



Anne felt as though that silence lengthened unbearably. 


Became accusing, expectant—contemptuous. 

'I suppose/ she burst out at last, 'you're expecting me to apologise for what I said that—that 
morning. To say it wasn't true, after all.' 

'Dear me, no. Miss Hemming. Never withdraw a statement unless you consider it was 
unjustified. That is axiomatic in any exchange of opinion, you know,' he told her gravely. 

She bit her lip, feeling somehow trapped. Then, glancing round, she realised, to her 
tremendous relief, that they were nearing the end of their walk. For the last quarter of an hour 
she had been so absorbed in the uncomfortable necessity of conducting this conversation 
withMr.Jerome that she had not noticed how quickly they had covered the ground. 

Now they had practically reached the stile which gave on to the main road. After that, they 
had only to cross the road and go the short way up the hill to Merring Towers. It was possible, 
even, that their roads divided here, and that he would leave her. 

He swung himself over the stile, then turned to give her his hand, to help her over. For a 
moment she was poised just above him, and, in that moment, he looked up at her and smiled. 

Anne was not quite sure whether it was relief at the thought of near escape, or surprise at 
the discovery that there was actually a sparkle of genuine amusement inMr.Jerome's eyes. But 
she suddenly found herself, saying, in a small voice: 

'It wasn't entirely justified. At least, the—the exact wording wasn't.' 

To her slight surprise, he laughed at that. And, to her immeasurable surprise, he lifted her 
down from the stile, and set her lightly on her feet again. 

'What do you mean by that, exactly?' he inquired. 

Which was very unfair of him, because, if he were such a clever man as he was supposed to 
be, the meaning must have been perfectly clear to him. 

'I mean,' Anne said firmly, because unconditional surrender was by no means in her mind, 
'that you thoroughly deserved to be—to be reprimanded for your unfairness and unkindness. 
But, in doing so, I —perhaps I went a little far in what I said.' 

'Thank you,' he replied gravely—so gravely that she was pretty sure he was laughing at her 
still—'for that somewhat qualified expression of regret. Now I leave you here. You know your 
way back up the hill, don't you?' 

'Yes, of course.' She was already regretting some of the concessions she had made, and 
sounded a trifle ungracious. 'Goodbye, then.' 

He smiled and turned away. And it was not until she was half-way up the hill to Merring 
Towers again that she realised vexedly that every bit of the apologising had been on her side. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Dear Angela, 

I have been here a week now, and it's time I gave you ail some account of my holiday. This is 
the most heavenly place you can possibly imagine, with the scenery all—and more than 
all—that people always represent it to be. I know mountains and lakes are not much in your 
line, so I won't enlarge on them too much. But I must just say that there is beauty of every 
degree here. From the endearing sweetness of Grasmere and Rydal Water (quite close at hand) 
to the impressive loveliness of Thirlmere and Windermere and the terrifying splendour of 
Wastwater. 

From this you will see that I have been getting around a good deal! I have met several nice 
people at the Towers, but mostly I go with Robin Eskin, who lives less than half a mile away, 
with his aunt and cousin Deborah. He is an architect, but seems to have a good deal of spare 
time. And, since he also has a little car, we have done several expeditions—sometimes joining 
up with others from the hotel, and sometimes just on our own. 

Mrs.Eskin has been verykind to me, in a sort of remote way (she reallydoes'commune with 
nature', if you like! and is a bit intense about it), but I don't think Deborah likes me much. I 
don't mean that she dislikes me exactly. She's just blank about me—as she might be about the 
neighbour's cat, you know, or anything else that dropped in occasionally without her specific 
invitation. 

However, I don't pretend to understand her, or to share her tastes. Particularly not the latter, 
for—what do you think of this for a grisly coincidence?—she is engaged toMr.Jerome! 
Yes—myMr.Jerome. And he turned up, the very first evening, as large as life and twice as 
unwelcome—and I had to submit to being introduced to him by Robin Eskin. 

If I hadn't been wearing your lovely blue dress and deriving much moral support therefrom, I 
think I should have gone straight through the floor and stayed there. As it was—with what I 
shamelessly claim as superb presence of mind —I just said hadn't we met somewhere before? 
and, much to my surprise, he agreed to play ball, and said he believed we had. He even added a 
really rather subtle crack about believing that I had been speaking on the relationship between 
employer and employee, when last we met. I didn't think he had it in him! 

Since then we have met once or twice, but only quite passingly—except for an encounter we 
had when I was out walking, early on my first morning here. We had a slight exchange of 
courtesies (and discourtesies) on office affairs then, but I gather that he does not intend to say 
anything about the circumstances in which we did meet before. That being so, I haven't said 
anything to the Eskins either. One of these days, I shall choose a good opportunity to tell Robin 
and make him laugh about it. But I'm not grovelling around Deborah Eskin in the character of 
the sacked typist. Why should I? 

Mr.Jerome is staying only a day or two longer, I believe, and I may not even see him again. I 
can bear that, however. And I'm jolly glad it is he and not I who will be pressing a reluctant nose 



to the office grindstone this time next week. This is the life for me! Better be a sacked typist 
than a busy boss, in these circumstances.I feel I could stay here for ever— 

Anne paused in her writing, which had been going on steadily for the last half-hour, and 
stared thoughtfully out of the window. She felt she had never been happier or more contented. 
And she was honest enough to admit to herself that this had quite a good deal to do with the 
fact that Robin would be arriving, any minute now, to take her out on one of their day-long 
trips in the car. 

She hastily finished off her letter to Angela, sealed it, and posted it in the letter-box in the 
hall. 

Then she ran upstairs to get ready. And, when Robin arrived ten minutes later, she was 
already waiting for him—in the blue trouser suit and a wine-red angora sweater. 

'What a pretty colour scheme,' was Robin's frank comment as she got into the car beside him, 
for now he considered that they did know each other well enough for him to remark on her 
appearance. 

'Yes, it's nice, isn't it? I think gratefully of Miss Stebbings every time I put it on.' 

'Miss Stebbings?' he said vaguely. 

'The old lady who left methelegacy,' Anne reminded him reproachfully. 'If it hadn't been for 
her, I shouldn't be here and I certainly shouldn't be sporting this darling suit.' 

'Oh, of course—of course! Blessings on Miss Stebbings, indeed,' agreed Robin heartily, 'since 
she is responsible for your presence here. She and your odious boss,' he added, with a sudden 
chuckle. 'Don't forget you owe part of this to him. The free time, for instance.' And he laughed 
outright. 

Anne didn't laugh. She smiled, a little doubtfully, and suddenly decided that this was a good 
moment to tell Robin. 

'Robin, you know,there was something very—odd about that—' 

'I'll say there was!' he interrupted. 'Never heard of a case where events fell more pat.' 

'No, I mean something odder, you know. When I described my employer I used a little—' She 
hesitated. 

'Poetic license?' he suggested. 

'All right then. Poetic license. I daresay he wasn't any worse than a lot of other strict 
employersand—' 

'I bet hewas,' Robin said warmly. 'You aren't the kind of girl to go off the deep end, without 
being very seriously provoked. I just wish I could meet him, and tell him what I think of him.' 


'No, don't say that,' exclaimed Anne, somewhat alarmed. 



'Why not?' 


'Well, you might—I mean—Well, Robin, youhovemet him!' 

'/have? But that's impossible!' Robin was intrigued by the idea, but positive about its 
improbability. 'I hardly ever go to London, you know.' 

'No. But he—he came here.' 

She was not making this quite as amusing as she had hoped. 

'Here?' 


'Yes.' She abandoned the oblique approach suddenly. 'It was—I mean, he'sMr.Jerome.' 

'David? I don't believe it!' He actually slowed down the car in his astonishment. And, after a 
moment, a roguish grin began to spread over his face. 'David\ But, good heavens—that first 
evening. Did he know that we were talking about him? But yes, of course he must have known.' 

'Oh, yes, he knew all right,' Anne agreed dryly. 

'But how rich!' Robin cried delightedly. 'How absolutely and gorgeously funny. Why didn't he 
say anything?' 

'He'd already taken his cue from me, I suppose, and decided it was less embarrassing all 
round to let the thing pass without comment. By the time you got round to describing him—' 

'Oh, lordl'Robin drew the car to a standstill by the roadside, and burst into a roar of laughter. 
'How on earth did you keep from laughing out loud?' 

'Laughing out loud! I could have died from embarrassment,' Anne retorted. 'You paraphrased 
my remarks into something even more brutal than I had said myself.' 

'Did I?' He grinned again. 'More poetic licence, you see. I say—does Deborah know?' 

'No! And I don't want her to know, either.' 

'Don't you?' he sounded disappointed. 'I should have enjoyed telling her. It's almost too good 
to keep.' 

'I don't think she would find it funny,' Anne said firmly. 

'No? No, perhaps you're right. Deborah hasn't a highly developed sense of humour. I wonder 
why David kept quiet about it all. Afterwards, I mean. I see it might have been awkward if he'd 
launched out into revelations that firstevening. But later he could have said something. Maybe 
he really felt a bit ashamed of his part in it.' 

'Oh, no! I'm sure he didn't,' Anne retorted positively. 'Shame andMr.Jerome are not even on 
bowing terms. No, I think he just thought the whole thing, including me, was too utterly trivial 
and unimportant to merit mention.' 



Robin started the car again. 


'No-o, I don't think that. He speaks about you fairly often, as a matter of fact.' 

'Does he?' Anne was astonished and, in some unreasonable way, flattered. 'What does he 
say?' 

'Oh—nothing much, you know.' Robin became tiresomely vague. 'He occasionally suggests 
things that he thinks you might like to see. It was he who thought you mightlike this run out to 
Bassenthwaite, and then round by the other side of the water, through Keswick and branch off 
towards Penrith.' 

'W-was it?' Anne could not quite imagineMr.Jerome concerning himself with her pleasure. 

'Yes. It's a good idea too. Then we'll come back by way of Ullswater. It gives you a good round 
trip.' 

'Robin, it's awfully nice of you to give me so much of your time, like this,' she exclaimed. 

'My dear girl, there's nothing "nice" about it. You must have noticed by now that I'm one of 
those healthy selfish creatures who do the things they want to.' 

'But oughtn't you to be working?' she said, a little doubtfully. 

He laughed. 

'I'm pretty much my own master,' he assured her. 

'Yes. But even people who are their own masters can't just ignore their work,' she protested. 

'I gave myself a short holiday,' Robin announced light-heartedly. 

'Justifiably?' Anne wanted to know. 

'How do you mean—justifiably?' 

'Well, were youent/t/edto a holiday, or did you just have one by the simple process of 
stopping work?' she inquired. 

'Oh, I see. Well, I work pretty hard, in the ordinaryway, Anne, though I know I look the 
lighthearted kind of ass who idles his way through life. But when such an opportunity as this 
offers—' 

'Such an opportunity as what?' she wanted to know. 

'Stop fishing,' he told her, with a laugh. 'When such a girl as you happens to be spending 
some time here, of course. Well, then I can rearrange things a bit and take a holiday for a short 
while.' 

Anne was silent. For a moment, she even thought he was teasing her. Then she saw he was 
not, and a feeling of immense gratification and innocent pleasure filled her. 



She was not a conceited girl, but she was affectionate, and dearly liked to be liked. Though 
she had not quite realised it at the time, she had been a good deal bruised by the events which 
had led up to her leaving London. Like most of us who have had a sharp dispute with someone, 
she was not quite sure now how much to blame, and how much to excuse herself. In her worst 
moments, it had even passed through her mind that perhaps she was as reprehensible 
asMr.Jerome had implied. 

Now, to have anyone so nice and well-balanced as Robin actually think it worth while to take 
a special holiday to be with her—a holiday, moreover, which would probably entail a good deal 
of extra work later—restored her self-respect, and made her feel happy and confident. 

So, though she did not actually answer him, she gave him a shy smile of gratitude, and then 
settled back in her seat to enjoy the ride which, improbable though it seemed,Mr.Jerome had 
apparently helped to plan for her. 

They had already passed through Grasmere—charming and now growing quite familiar—and 
were heading along the main road which skirts the quiet beauty of Thirlmere. On their right, 
mighty Helvellyn lifted his head into the clouds, and, since it was a bright clear day, they could 
make out the outline of peak after peak in that matchless range which lies between Thirlmere 
and Ullswater. 

'I shall often think of this,' Anne said, with a sigh of satisfaction for the beauties around her. 

And: 'I shall often think of it too,' Robin said. But he looked at her, and she thought he meant 
that he would remember her when he passed this way, after she had gone home. 

But she didn't want even to think of going home, at this moment. 

Skirting the end of Derwentwater, they drove at a leisurely pace through the beautiful Vale of 
Keswick, and so on towards Bassenthwaite. 

The invaluable management at Merring Towers had packed a picnic basket for them, and 
they ate their lunch by the side of the lake, within sight of Skiddaw. 

Robin—though he could be gay and sociable enough when they were both in the mood for 
it—also had the priceless gift of knowing there were times when one preferred to be silent. 
And, when they had finished their lunch, they idled happily by the water's side for a while, 
doing and saying little, but just enjoying the scene around them. 

Presently, however, Robin said it was time they went on, if they really intended to go as far 
east as Penrith and come back by Ullswater. So they drove on through the soft, bright 
afternoon, happy in each other's company, and feeling that the world was theirs. 

Several times on the homeward journey, they stopped to enjoy some beauty spot or special 
view. And, as they came through Patterdale, he pointed out Goldrill Beck to her, and they 
planned to picnic there one afternoon. 

'Let's go back over Kirkstone Pass,' Anne begged. 'We can go round that way, can't we?' 


Robin laughed, rather indulgently. 



'If you like. I had meant to take a branch road. But, if you don't mind a late return, we can go 
over Kirkstone and then down to Troutbeck. Then we'll cut across and join the Ambleside road 
near Low Wood.' 

'How well you know it all, Robin,' she said, almost enviously. 

'Yes, of course. I've lived here most of my life,' he explained. 'My parents loved every inch of 
this country, and I used to go with them on expeditions from the earliest times I can 
remember.' 

She gave him an interested glance, because he had never spoken of his own immediate 
family before. And presently she asked diffidently: 

'Have you lost both your parents, Robin?' 

'Yes. They were killed climbing, when I was about eighteen.' 

He looked very unsmiling, for Robin. And she said quickly: 

'Oh, I'm terribly sorry. I wouldn't have asked, if I'd thought—' 

'Oh, that's all right, Anne.' He took his hand off the wheel to give hers a friendly pat. 'It's just 
as well to remember sometimes that there's a dark side to the beauty of this place, and that 
one should take very special care.' He sighed impatiently. 'It's unusual for the actual people of 
the district to be involved in disaster. They know better than to take such risks. More often, it's 
some poor idiot from the outside, who comes here with grand ideas of climbing where no one 
else has ever climbed before, and that sort of thing, you know.' 

'Yes, I can/mog/nethat/Annesaid soberly. And she shivered a little. Perhaps because, at that 
moment, they began to enter the long, dark shadows of Kirkston Pass, and the evening air grew 
perceptibly cooler. 

Later, she wondered if a slight sense of foreboding had touched her. But, not being a fanciful 
girl, she decided this was not the case. 

By the time they reached Troutbeck, the evening light was beginning to fade, but Robin made 
good time after that, and brought her back to the door of Merring Towers at an hour which 
might still be considered to be within the limits of dinner-time. 

'Thank you. It's been wonderful, Robin.' 

'Bless you. It was wonderful for me too,' he told her, putting his hand over hers. 

Then they smiled at each other, in that particularly understanding way which is the 
prerogative of those whose minds are pleasantly akin, and she got out of the car, and stood on 
the steps to wave to him as he drove off homewards. 

As she came into the hotel, the maid who had been so friendly and helpful on the first 
morning—and to whom Anne had spoken several times since—was coming through the hall, 
with a tray of glasses. 



'Hello, Jean. I'm not too late for dinner, am I?' Anne asked, with a smile. 


'Oh, no. Miss Hemming. Have you only just got back?' 

'Yes. I've been out on a wonderful all-day drive.' 

'One of the motor-coach trips, miss?' inquired Jean sociably. 

'No, I went in the car withMr.Eskin.' 

'WithMr.Eskin?' Jean, who had beenmovingon, stopped suddenly, and looked important and 
solemn. 'Then, if you've been away all. day, you won't either of you have heard about the 
accident,' she said, with a certain naive, if ghoulish, pride in being the first with some 
sensational news. 

'Accident? No. What accident? Who was hurt?' Anne asked abruptly, with a sudden and 
confused recollection of Robin saying there was a dark side to the beauty of this district, and 
her own sense of chill as they came to Kirkstone Pass. 

'The gentleman who comes in here sometimes withMr.Eskin. Gentleman from London,' Jean 
said. 'Very badly hurt, they say,' she added with a relish, which was none the less because she 
had a very kind heart and would not, for the world, have chosen to have anyone hurt. 

'Mr.Jerome, do you mean?' Anne had an immediate and quite illogical feeling that she ought 
not to have said critical things about him, after all. 

'The one that's engaged to Miss Eskin.' 

'Yes, that's he. What happened, Jean?' 

'I don't rightly know the details. Miss Hemming. But he had a fall somewhere up near Hart 
Crag. They do say he was unconscious for five hours, and his leg broken in three places,' Jean 
asserted with important exactness. 

'How awful! I am sorry,' Anne exclaimed. And she meant it. For, although she did not 
likeMr.Jerome, she would not have wished him—or anyone else—ill. 

She went upstairs to her room to change. And, suddenly deciding to risk even further lateness 
at dinner, she picked up the telephone receiver, and asked for the number of Greenslade, the 
Eskins' house. 

It was Robin who replied to her call, and, as soon as he recognised her voice, he exclaimed: 

'Oh, I suppose you've heard about poor David?' 

'Yes. That's why I rang up. How bad is it?' Anne asked. 'One of the maids here said something 
about his leg being broken in three places, and that he was unconscious for hours.' 

Robin laughed vexedly. 


'Isn't that just likeapiece of village gossip!' he said. 'It's bad enough, without their pretty well 



putting the wreath on poor old David's coffin. No, his right ankle is broken, and he got a nasty 
knock on the head too. I think he probably was out for a good while but he's only got slight 
concussion and the devil of a headache.' 

'Have you got him there—at Greenslade?' 

'Oh, yes. They brought him straight here. And Deborah's pretty competent to manage some 
simple nursing, you know.' Anne privately thought that 'competent' was the word, and that she 
personally would not have wished to be nursed by Deborah. 

'Well, I'm glad it's no worse,' was what she said. 

'Yes. But it's darned awkward, of course. It will lay David here by the heels for several weeks, 

I suppose, and he was wanting to get back to the office in a few days.' 

'Miss Robinson will manage. She always does,' Anne asserted. And she had a sudden, faintly 
nostalgic vision of the office tomorrow morning, when the news was received that the senior 
partner would not be back for some weeks. 

Not that there would be jubilation, exactly, in the circumstances. But the office does not exist 
where there is not a certain feeling of relaxation when it is known that the head will be away 
indefinitely. 

Anne rang off, and went down at last to her belated dinner. And, while she ate it, she 
reflected onMr.Jerome's accident, and wondered—not without a touch of friendly malice—if it 
had taken place on one of those slippery slopes which can be managed 'quite easily, if you keep 
your head'. 

One or two people at the hotel, who knew that she was friendly with the Eskins, came to 
speak to her about the accident during the evening. It was a popular topic, since, in the case of 
an accident which can happen to anyone, it is always very nice to feel one was not the victim 
oneself. 

'Such a handsome man,' remarked the beautiful but faintlyposseeMrs.Vernon, who always 
seemed to be implying that she was an authority—albeit a completely respectable 
authority—on the subject of men. 

'Do you think so?' Anne never felt more matter-of-fact than whenMrs.Vernon treated her to 
one of her flights of fancy. 'Well set up and a good figure of a man. But I don't think I'd describe 
him as handsome, exactly.' 

Mrs.Vernon actually had the effrontery to say that he would appeal to the connoisseur, 
rather than the unsophisticated, and left Anne divided between annoyance and a great desire 
to know just whatMr.Jerome himself would have said to that. 

But one thing struck her very much, and that was that no one seemed to have 
overlookedMr.Jerome. He was not a man who was popular or at all easy of access. But even 
people who had only seen him once or, at the most, twice in the hotel dining-room, seemed to 
have a very clear recollection of him. 



In other circumstances, she supposed, she might have been quite pleased to say that she 
worked .for him, and knew him well. Or rather that shehodworked for him—it was sometimes 
difficult to remember that all official connection with him had really been severed. But, 
circumstances being what they were, she let people think that her acquaintance 
withMr.Jerome began and ended with the Eskins. 

Robin and she had made no exact arrangements for the following day. Indeed, Robin had said 
that he might have to go into Windermere on business. But, when Anne was in the village the 
next morning, she ran into Deborah. 

'Hello,' she exclaimed, with more liveliness than she usually displayed to Deborah. 'How 
isMr.Jerome?' 

'Pretty well, but in a good deal of pain from his ankle/Deborah said. 'And worrying unduly 
about affairs at his office.' 

'He has—I mean, I believe he has an extraordinary efficient secretary,' Anne said. 'I'm sure he 
can leave most things to her, for the moment.' 

'Yes, of course.' Deborah's slight shrug said—if not, what were secretaries and junior partners 
for?'But there were one or two things he wanted to handle himself. That was why he insisted 
on going back to London after quite a short holiday. He had intended to travel tomorrow, you 
know.' 

'Yes, I knew he was going fairly soon.' Anne's very clearly visualised an angry, frustrated, 
impatientMr.Jerome, with a broken ankle which hurt a great deal, and a maddeningly 
placidfianceewho refused to take any of his business worries seriously. 

'Perhaps,' Anne said, just as Deborah was about to say goodbye and turn away, 'perhaps he 
could have some work sent to him here. A broken ankle is very disabling, but it wouldn't 
prevent his attending to his office affairs.' 

'He had some such idea,' Deborah replied. 'But it would mean his having to have a secretary 
this end too. Or at least someone who could come in and type for him. I tell him he'd much 
better concentrate on getting well as quickly as possible, and not try to tackle things before 
he's up to it.' 

Anne gazed with some respect at the girl who could say this toMr.Jerome, and apparently not 
turn a hair over it. But, in her heart, she felt faintly sorry for her ex-employer. 

However, she said goodbye to Deborah without comment. And since the first drops of what 
was evidently going to be a heavy storm were falling, she hurried back to the Towers, and spent 
a good part of the day writing letters and reading a slightly scandalous, but very enjoyable, 
book of memoirs whichMrs.Vernon had pressed upon her. 

Not until the evening did Robin make an appearance. But then he came to have dinner with 
her, and stayed to dance. 

Anne asked rather feelingly afterMr.Jerome, considering that she had had fairly recent 
information of him fromDeborah. And from Robin, too, she learned that he was 'going on not 



too badly'. 


'A bit like a bear with a sore head, though/ Robin added unsympathetically. 'I think I begin to 
see signs of what you had to complain about.' 

'Oh, we-ell,' said Anne, most perversely taking up the cudgels onMr.Jerome's behalf at this 
point, 'I expect it's simply sickening being helpless like this, just as he wants to put through 
some big deal, or advertising campaign or something.' 

'Still,' objected Robin, 'he might also reflect that, if hehadto be hung up like this, he was 
darned lucky that it happened on hisfiancee'sdoorstep, so to speak.' 

Anne was bound to agree with this, though she privately felt that she could have thought of 
lots of places she would have preferred to Deborah Eskin's doorstep. Still, of course, she was 
not engaged to Deborah. 

To her surprise—and a little to her annoyance—she found herself thinking a good deal 
ofMr.Jerome and his dilemma. Not only that. Her mind kept on reaching back into the details of 
the work during her last weeks at the office. She thought she knew just what points would be 
coming up forMr.Jerome's consideration and decision at this moment. And, reluctantly, she 
sympathised with his probable state of mind very much more than the Eskins could. 

If Robin had not been unexpectedly busy at this time—and forced to interrupt the holiday 
which he had given himself—Anne might not even have thought of the idea which presented 
itself to her mind, and, having presented itself, refused to be dismissed. 

But the temporary loss of Robin's company, and the fact that the weather broke just then, 
and there were several days of rain, combined to leave Anne with a certain amount of time on 
her hands. 

So that a couple of afternoonslater, when she happened to know from something Robin had 
said the evening before that Deborah, as well as her cousin, would be away from home, she 
donned her mackintosh, put a scarf over her head, and with a determined, though faintly 
scared, expression on her face, set off in the direction of Greenslade. 

Mrs.Eskin herself opened the door to Anne, and exclaimed: 

'Dear child, how glad I am to see someone else who enjoys the rain. To me the soft, grey days 
are every bit as beautiful as the sunshine.' 

Anne, who had stepped into several big puddles on her way there, didn't really agree. But she 
managed not to say so too emphatically. 

'How isMr.Jerome?' she inquired, when she had thoroughly wiped her soaking shoes and 
hung up her mackintosh in the hall. 

'A littletr/ste/Mrs.Eskin said. Which Anne mentally—and very accurately—translated into 
'pretty grim and fed-up'. 


'Perhaps I might go up and see him?' Anne suggested, aware that the suggestion would have 



to come from her. 


'Why, of course—if you like/Mrs.Eskin said, though she looked rather surprised. And she 
added, with less than tact, but much good humour: 'I expect he'll be glad to see almost 
anyone.' 

Thus encouraged, Anne ran upstairs, and knocked on the door which had been pointed out as 
his. 

Her heart was thumping a little—perhaps with her run upstairs—and whenMr.Jerome's voice 
said, not very agreeably, 'Come in,' it took a great deal of resolution on her part to open the 
door and enter. 

He was in bed, propped up against pillows, with a book in front of him, but she thought he 
had not been reading for some while. And the unsmiling look he turned upon her did not 
exactly bid her welcome. 

But what really impressed Anne was the fact that even a few days of illness and pain had 
sufficed to hollow his cheeks a little and add something like shadows round his eyes. At least, 
they looked even darker than usual. 

'Hello,' she said, just a trifle too brightly. 'How are you?' 

'As you see,' returnedMr.Jerome disagreeably, 'not in a mood for social calls.' 

'No? Well, this isn't a social call,' Anne said briskly, because, somehow, she didn't feel so 
much afraid ofMr.Jerome after all. 

'What is it, then?' he inquired, but with studied lack of interest. 

'It's a business call,' Anne told him. 'If I can get hold of a typewriter, would you like me to 
come in for an hour or two each day and take letters, so that you can keep in touch personally 
with what's happening in the London office?' 



CHAPTER FOUR 


OnceAnne had made her suggestion, her air of self-confidence deserted her, and she stood 
there regardingMr.Jerome a little defiantly, aware that her colour was rising, slowly but 
relentlessly, and that, unless she kept a tight hold on herself, she would at any moment begin 
smoothing back her hair with an obviously nervous hand. 

For what seemed an unfairly long time,Mr.Jerome appeared to study her proposition—and its 
effect upon herself. The effect on him was nothing like so easy to gauge. 

Then he said: 'This is really very handsome of you,' but rather as though he were wondering 
where the catch was. 

'Oh, no,' Anne assured him, in a smaller and more placatory voice than she had intended to 
use. 'I couldn't help knowing that you must be very—worried about your office affairs. And the 
fact that I —I knew a certain amount about them seemed to make it specially fortunate that I 
was on the spot.' 

'Yes, yes. I was not querying your accurate reading of the position,' he said, with that faint 
smile which always made her wonder just what he was thinking. 'I was merely 
surprised —rather impressed, in fact—that you were willing to overlook the past, as one might 
say, and not leave someone who is so arrogant and bad-tempered and ridiculously pampered 
to suffer what are so obviously his just deserts.' 

'Mr.Jerome,' Anne began, 'you're not—'Then something unpleasantly familiar about the 
phrase he had used to describe himself made her pause. Her colour deepened even further, 
and she said, in a rather shocked tone: 'Did I really call you that?' 

He inclined his head, in regretful assent. 

'I'm afraid so.' 

'Oh, dear! Well, we—we won't go into that again. And you mustn't think I have any silly ideas 
about this accident being your—your just deserts. I didn't at any time want you 
hurt,Mr.Jerome.' 

'Didn't you?' 

'Of course not!' 

'And, in proof of that, you bring me this very nice olive branch,' he said reflectively, rubbing 
his chin with his thumb and finger as though considering an interesting point. 

'Y-yes,' Anne said, though she had not quite meant her offer as an olive branch. 


In fact, on her way up to the house, she had indulged in a certain amount of vague but 



pleasant speculation about shamingMr.Jerome. She had visualised a scene in whichshewas cool 
and a little gracious, while he was, for once, abashed and even remorseful. 


It was not working out at all like that. 

'Well, what do you think of the idea?' she asked at last, hoping to sound detached and 
impersonal, but very much fearing that she only achieved a slight truculent nervousness. 

'My dear child/Mr.Jerome said, with a magnificence of capitulation which took her breath 
away, 'there is only one thing I can think. That you are a generous and very kind girl to offer to 
give up part of your holiday like this, and that I'm very lucky to have you here. When can you 
start?' 

'Oh—' Anne gasped. 'Oh, do you really? I mean—I can start now, if you like.' 

He laughed then. Not unkindly and sarcastically, but as though she really amused him. And he 
held out his hand to her. 

'Don't tell me you came provided with a shorthand notebook,' he said. 

'Well, I —bought one, as I came through the village,' Anne admitted. Then she slowly 
approached the bed, and put her hand in his. 

'You were very sure I should accept your offer?' he asked, as for a moment his strong, well¬ 
shaped hand clasped hers. 

'I —hoped you would,' Anne told him. 

'Why?' 

'How do you mean—why?' she said, surprised to find that she could not immediately 
withdraw her hand, since he seemed determined to have her answer to that before he released 
her. 

'Why did youhopel would accept the offer? Surely you don'twontto spend part of your 
holiday taking and transcribing shorthand, do you?' 

'Oh—well—' Anne looked down at their clasped handsrather shyly. 'I think I —I had some idea 
of making up a little for all the money I lost you when I made that mistake.' 

'I see,' he said gravely. And he added, 'Funny child,' as though he really found her reaction 
odd. 

'Shall I fetch your correspondence for you?' Anne suggested, assuming a manner as 
secretarial as she could manage in the circumstances. 

He too then became more like theMr.Jerome she knew in the office. 

'Yes. Don't let's waste any more time,' he said, and, somewhat to Anne's indignation, he 
released her hand with a sharp pat, which rather suggested that she, and not he, had prolonged 
that particular form of time-wasting. 



'Open the top drawer in that bureau, and bring me the half-dozen folders you'll find there/ 
he directed. 

Anne went to obey. Then she turned and glanced over her shoulder. 

'Shall I run down and explain toMrs.Eskin why I'm staying so long?' 

'Good heavens, no!' he replied, with a careless indifference forMrs.Eskin's reactions which 
argued a certain lack of affection towards his future mother-in-law. However, as he added 
almost immediately, 'Be sure you bring everything,' and then,7Vowwe won't have any more 
interference,' it occurred to Anne that Deborah might be the principal culprit, and that he was 
really voicing a general protest against all question or comment on what he was used to 
regarding as his own affair exclusively. 

Certainly, she thought, it must have been Deborah who had put his official correspondence 
away out of reach. And,while she inwardly sympathised withMr.Jerome in his dilemma and 
thought hisfianceerather officious, Anne reflected that Deborah would not be specially pleased 
with the person who came and undid all her arrangements. 

However, it was too late to worry about that now. With the air of a man who has been kept 
from his favourite vice much too long,Mr.Jerome was immersing himself in letters and invoices, 
and beginning to look much less drawn and irritable. 

Anne found herself smiling indulgently as she watched him. He really was a much more 
human person than she had supposed, she decided. 

But, at that moment, he glanced up and, catching her smiling in that way, frowned and asked 
curtly: 

'What's the matter?' 

'Nothing!' Anne was a good deal taken aback. 

'This is not going to be an amusing little matter of fun, you know,' he told her, in his most 
disagreeable office manner. 'If you come here at all, I want plenty of serious, accurate work 
done. Otherwise, you'd much better stay away.' 

'Yes—of course. I—I understand that,' Anne stammered, realising that he was not, after all, a 
much more human person than she had supposed. 

Then she flicked open her brand-new shorthand notebook, and bent her head devotedly over 
it,hoping he had not noticed that, for the third time, he had made her blush. It was really rather 
horrid of him, when she had come here with such kindly intentions. 

For half an hour nothing was heard butMr.Jerome's crisp dictation, broken by short silences, 
while he considered various documents—sometimes with a frown, but with what Anne secretly 
called 'a frown of professional enjoyment'. 

Mr.Jerome was certainly beginning to look much more himself. And, when he finally looked 
up and said, 'Now what about a typewriter?' Anne was quite surprised to realise that her own 



office typewriter was not, after all, in the next room. 


'I'll get Robin to run me into Keswick tomorrow,' she offered, 'and we can make inquiries.' 

'Very well. I should like those letters as soon as you can manage them,' he said, so exactly as 
though he expected them to catch the afternoon post that Anne glanced instinctively at her 
watch. It was difficult to remember that she was on holiday, and not atMr.Jerome's beck and 
call in a London office. 

'I'll do my best,' Anne promised. And she had just risen and begun to gather up her various 
papers, when the sound of voices downstairs seemed to indicate that Deborah had returned. 

Anne felt slightly nervous, as she heard unexpected quick footsteps on the stairs, and realised 
that something had impelled Deborah to act much more positively and impulsively than usual. 

Indeed, she came into the room without knocking, and glanced round before she said a word. 
For the first time, Anne saw signs of genuine emotion in her face. And the emotion was anger. 

'David, what on earth have you been doing?' she asked sharply, and actually ignored Anne. 

'Clearing off an accumulation of business matters, my dear, and feeling much better for 
it,'Mr.Jerome replied, with a sort of dry good humour which secretly amused Anne. 

Deborah was not in the least placated, and Anne was surprised to see that anyone who was 
usually so studied and cool could express so much annoyance by the simple withholding of a 
smile. 

'You know perfectly well that the doctor wanted youkept quiet,' Deborah said. 'And really. 
Miss—Miss—' 

She turned to Anne and treated her to the subtle insult of appearing to grope unsuccessfully 
for her name. 'It was very wrong of you to visit someone who has just escaped a serious illness, 
without permission, and then to excite him like this.' 

'My dear Deborah, I am not in the least excited/Mr.Jerome stated, still dryly, but not so 
good-humouredly. 'Miss Hemming has not that effect upon me at all.' 

Anne suppressed a sudden desire to laugh, made an attempt to say something on her own 
account, but was immediately overborne by Deborah, who addressed herself to herfianceonce 
more. 

'Miss Hemming had no right to come here and actually start working with you like this.' 

'I asked her to do so.' 

'You asked her to come here and see you?' Deborah seemed astonished. 

'No. She came to see me, and I asked her to help me out with my arrears of office work.' 

Anne gasped slightly at the incredible spectacle ofMr.Jerome fibbing on her behalf. Unless, of 
course, it was on his own behalf, because he feared a further intensification of Deborah's 



wrath. But no, Anne decided, the next moment.Mr.Jerome feared no one. Not Deborah in a 
bad temper—and she was undoubtedly in a bad temper—nor anyone else. 

'I am sure you meant well. Miss Hemming,' Deborah said coldly, turning back to Anne with 
something more of her usual self-contained manner. 'But the fact is thatMr.Jerome had a very 
nasty head injury, as well as the broken ankle, and the doctor ordered him to be kept quiet. So 
you see that, with the best intentions, I'm sure,' she continued accusingly, 'you might have 
done him quite a lot of harm by interfering like this.' 

'I'm sorry,' Anne began, 'but—' 

'Don't exaggerate, Deborah,' interruptedMr.Jerome irritably. 'I'm very much better now. And 
I can assure you that I find it far more tiring tobe here thinking of work undone than to exert 
myself for half an hour and clear off everything.' 

'That's what I thought,' Anne ventured to put in, at this point. 

'You should have asked me first, though,' Deborah told her. 'I'm more or less in charge of the 
case.' 

Anne found no answer to this. At least, none which she could tactfully make to Deborah. 

However,Mr.Jerome dismissed the whole incident, with a sudden weary impatience, which 
convincedAnneof his real state of illness much more forcibly than anythingwhich Deborah could 
have said. 

'The thing is done now,' he said, with a frown. 'Let the child take her notes and go, Deborah. 
I'm much obliged to you. Miss Hemming. Do those as soon as you can, and let me have them 
for signature.' 

And he gave her an unmistakable nod of dismissal. 

Anne went at once, Deborah holding the door open for her—but more in the manner of one 
seeing her safely off the premises than with any suggestion of cordiality to a departing guest. 

Downstairs, Anne struggled into her still damp raincoat again, and while she was doing 
so,Mrs.Eskin came out into the hall. 

'I'm afraid Deborah was a little put out over the length of your call,' she said, with something 
between reproach and apology in her tone. 

'I'm afraid she was,' Anne agreed. 

'You mustn't mind if she said anything—critical/Mrs.. Eskin murmured vaguely, with a nice 
degree of understatement. 'This has been a very worrying time for Deborah. And she's so 
sensitive, you know.' 

Anne had not known. And all she could think of saying was, 'Is she?' in a tone of considerable 
doubt. 



'Oh, yes. She takes after me in that/Mrs.Eskin explained with a sigh. 'Very often the people 
who say least feel most. I'm afraid.' 

Anne made some suitable reply to this harmless generalisation, and asked when Robin was 
likely to be home. 

ButMrs.Eskin prided herself on being slightly above anything so practical asexactness on 
minor points. 

'I have no idea,' she said, with a far-away smile. 

'Well, would you please tell him that I would like a word with him when he comes 
in,Mrs.Eskin? It's rather important,' Anne insisted firmly, though she had the feeling that she 
was writing in sand. 'Perhaps he would kindly ring me up, if he doesn't want to come over to 
the hotel tonight.' 

'I'll try to remember, dear,' promisedMrs.Eskin, but as though the matter were really out of 
her hands. 'Wouldn't it be better to ask Deborah to give him the message, though?' 

'No,' Anne said, gently but firmly, 'I think not.' 

Then she badeMrs.Eskin goodbye, and went out into the rain which was still falling. 

As she walked rapidly along, one hand thrust in her pocket, and her work—carefully 
protected by one ofMr.Jerome's 'folders'—clasped firmly in the crook of her other arm, Anne 
reflected with some surprise on the scene which had recently passed. 

Deborah's annoyance had not really made any impression upon her, except in the sense that 
she did not exactly welcome a dispute with anyone. She had been prepared for the fact that her 
ex-employer'sfianceewould resent any decision being taken without consulting her, but the 
alternative would have meant abandoning the whole scheme. And Anne was convinced that, 
asMr.Jerome himself had said, the slight exertion did him less harm than the continual 
worrying. 

What had surprised her—and even rather taken her aback—was the discovery that, beneath 
that cool and usually indifferent exterior, Deborah Eskin was a strong-minded, and even 
passionate, girl. It had been a mistake to suppose she was placid. That was just a manner she 
assumed, either because she considered excessive displays of emotion ill-bred and preferred to 
go to the other extreme or because she had found the pose effective in combination with her 
fair, rather statuesque style of good looks. 

But, caught off her guard that afternoon, she had shown not only a capacity for sharp anger, 
but—Anne caught her breath on an amused and shocked little laugh—an unexpected, and 
quite unfounded, tendency to jealousy. 

When she had come running upstairs and burst into the room so abruptly, she could not have 
been aware that Anne had been taking shorthand notes and defying doctor's orders. Her anger, 
at that point, had been solely because she had heard from her mother that another girl had 
been paying herfiancea prolonged visit. 



The glance she had cast round the room had been absurdly suspicious, and her anger about 
the flouting of medical advice had, Anne felt pretty sure, been quite secondary to her anger 
over herfiancedoing anything with any girl other than herself. 

'If she only knewl'thought Anne, with a scornful little laugh. 

And then she became grave again and felt oddly uncomfortable. For she saw that, if Deborah 
did suddenly discover her earlier history inMr.Jerome's office, no dispute—even a dispute 
which had ended in dismissal—would weigh with her against the unwelcome knowledge that 
they had known each other before and—as Deborah would see it—chosen to conceal the fact. 

'And our having apparently patched things up, for the moment, would make her more 
suspicious than ever,' reflected Anne crossly. 'Oh, dear, how stupid and tiresome to be thought 
to have designs onMr.Jerome, of all people! Being a Good Samaritan does have some very odd 
and trying consequences at times.' 

However, at that moment, her annoyed reflections received a cheerful check. For round the 
bend in the road came Robin's car, and he immediately drew to a standstill and hailed her with 
pleasure. 

'Hello. Where have you been?' He opened the door. 'Jump in and I'll drive you to the hotel.' 

'But you were going in the other direction.' 

'Never mind. It won't take ten minutes, and you don't want to get any wetter than you are 
already. What's the day's news? Don't tell me you've been roaming the hills in this downpour.' 

'Oh, no. I've been taking dictation forMr.Jerome,' Anne explained demurely. 

'You've beenwhaf?' 

She laughed. 

'I have—really.' And then she explained about her afternoon call, and her decision to offer to 
help her disgruntled ex-employer. 

'Well, I must say that was handsome of you,' Robin said, using the same word asMr.Jerome, 
but without any suspicious overtones in his voice. 'Wasn't he rather shamed by your 
generosity?' 

'Not in the least,' Anne assured him cheerfully. At which Robin laughed a good deal. 

'The great thing now is to get hold of a typewriter from somewhere, Robin. Do you think you 
might run me into Windermere, or even Keswick, tomorrow, and see if we can hire one?' 

'It could be done,' Robin conceded. 'But I've managed to clear the decks for tomorrow. I was 
hoping we were going to have a day out together.' 

'O-oh—' She was disappointed at the thought of spoiling a day with him, and could not 
conceal the fact. 'What a pity!' 



'Can't David's stuff wait?' 


'It's already waited too long. At least, a good deal of it has. And he asked me to get it done as 
soon as possible.' 

'Did he! This is your holiday, isn't it?' Robin objected. 

'Ye-es. But it's not much help, just to take his notes and leave them un-transcribed. That's 
rather, worse than not doing anything at all. How I wish I could get hold of a machine tonight!' 

Robin considered that. 

'I could run you along to the office, if you like,' he offered. 'You could use one of the 
typewriters there, if you're so set on finishing the job.' 

'Oh, Robin, would you? Right away, do you mean?' 

Robin made a face. 

'I haven't had any tea,' he said pathetically. 

'Nor have 1/ retorted Anne briskly. 

He laughed. 

'All right. We'll have tea together in Ambleside, and then we can go into the office, and you 
can satisfy your passion for work.' 

'That will be marvellous,' Anne declared. 'Then I can take the letters back for signature 
tonight, andMr.Jerome won't need to worry any more.' 

Robin gave her an amused glance. 

'I find it hard, at this moment, to identify poor dearMr.Jerome with the detested employer 
you described to me on the first evening,' he remarked. 

'Oh—well. Things have changed a bit, haven't they?' Anne said hastily. 

'Have they?' 

'I—think So—yes,' Anne replied, a little confusedly. And then, as she found it difficult to say in 
what way things had changed, she left the subject, and Robin did not press her to explain 
herself further. 

They had tea together, and then Robin took her along to his office. 

Even the cleaner had gone by then, and the place seemed very silent and deserted. But Robin 
appeared to know where everything was, and installed Anne before a typewriter and provided 
her with stationery—clearing a space for her with a ruthlessness which set Anne's professional 
teeth on edge and made her offer up fervent mental apologies to the girl whose desk she was 
occupying. 



'But I think I noticed where everything went/ Anne told herself. 'I'll try to leave things in their 
right places.' 

And then she became absorbed in her work, and, for a long time, there was no sound in the 
office but the tapping of her typewriter, or an occasional movement from Robin, who sat 
working at his own desk, rather glad of the opportunity to put in some extra time without 
losing Anne's company. 

At last she drew her pencil through her last page of notes and looked up with a pleased sigh. 

Robin, leaning back in his chair, was watching her over the top of some papers he was 
holding, and she had the impression that he had been doing so for some time. 

'Well?' she said, and smiled. 

'Well—what?' 

'What is the result of your solemn cogitations?' 

'I was thinking how nice it is to have you sitting there working. It seems quite—right, 
somehow.' 

"To see me working, instead of enjoying myself?' she asked mischievously. 

'No, no. To have you there. Anne—' 


'Yes?' 


'When your holiday is over, will you look for another job in London, or would you consider 
any other place?' 

She slowly gathered her work together. 

'I hadn't thought of anywhere but London. Why?' 

'I just thought—there might be an opening here. If there were, would you be interested?' 

'I—don't know. I might be.' 

Anne suddenly found that she did not want to commit herself. She felt excited but, somehow, 
a little wary too. As though events were moving a trifle too fast. 

If she stayed here, and she and Robin saw each other constantly, it was not likely that their 
friendship would stand still. They struck too vital a spark between them for that. 

It was a pleasing—an exciting—prospect. But she was not absolutely certain yet that she 
wanted that spark to start a blaze. She must not commit herself to something which might 
eventually mean pain and disappointment for one of them, and quite unavailing remorse for 
the other. 


And so she said again: 'I don't really know, Robin. I'd have to think about it a good bit. All my 



family and most of my friends are in London, you know.' 


'I thought you had no immediate family,' Robin countered quickly. 

'Well, that's true. But I have my aunt, uncle, and several very nice cousins.' 

'Oh—cousins.' Robin didn't seem to value them very highly, and she saw that he was thinking 
of her cousins in terms of Deborah. 

'They're none of them at all like Deborah,' she said, with a smile. 

'Eh?' He looked inquiring and rather puzzled for a moment. Then he evidently saw her point 
and laughed. 'You don't much like Deborah, do you?' he said frankly. 

'I don't know that I'm entitled to say that, knowing her so little,' Anne said fairly. 'But I don't 
think there's a great deal of love lost between us. Doyoulike her, Robin?' 

He didn't answer that immediately, but leant his crossed arms on the desk in front of him and 
looked meditatively out of the window. 

'It's a funny thing,' he said at last. 'I've known Deborah all my life, and yet I don't know quite 
how to answer that.' 

'You mean that, in a sense, youdo/i'tknow her, although you've passed most of your life in 
her company?' 

'Yes, I suppose that's it. I saw a great deal of her even when we were kids, because our 
families lived practically next door to each other. It was difficult to know what she was thinking, 
even then. You know how most kids can't possibly keep their feelings to themselves. They spill 
them all over the place, and give themselves away at every turn. Deborah was never like that. 
She sort of—watched to see what would happen next, and acted accordingly.' 

'Yes, I think I know what youmean.' 

'In a way, she's still like that. I don't mean to exaggerateit into a fault exactly. Only—' Robin 
groped for wordsto express what he meant. 'Only it isn't endearing. It makes one put an 
increased value on unstudied impulsiveness.' 

Anne laughed, and nodded. 

'She makes me feel that way, too. But I suppose it's a characteristic that would appeal 
toMr.Jerome.' 

That, too, Robin considered before he answered. 'Theoretically—yes,' he agreed at last. 'I 
imagine that, in an argument, David would give a fairly high place to thoughtful and deliberate 
action. He'd probably call it oneof the virtues. And yet—I don't know—' 

'What don't you know, Robin?' she prompted him, as he paused. 

'Well, sometimes I think that, in spite of his air of worldly experience, and his tremendous 
business success, there are quite a lot of things David hasn't even begun to know about yet.' 



'Do you really?' 


The idea of aMr.Jerome who had much to learn was very acceptable. It made one feel less 
inadequate oneself. 

But Robin got up, with a laugh, bringing the discussion to a close. 

'That's just a guess—or not very much more than a guess. Anyway, perhaps Deborah 
really/shis kind, and they'll make a go of things. I hope so. I rather like David, in spite of his 
having been so rotten to you.' 

'Oh, I rather like him, tool' Anne was surprised to hear herself say. 'At least—I mean, one 
can't go on bearing grudges against people indefinitely. And, naturally. I've seen him in a rather 
different light here. Part of the time,' she amended, recalling one or two very characteristic 
moments that afternoon. 

'All right, you don't need to take back too much,' Robin told her amusedly. 'Finished 
everything?' 

'Yes, thank you.' 

'Then we'll go.' 

Anne carefully replaced everything on the desk, and hoped the owner would not detect too 
many discrepancies the following morning. Then she and Robin went out to the car once more. 

'Do you want me to drop you at the hotel?' 

'No, thank you. If you don't thinkMrs.Eskin will mind my reappearing again so soon, I'd like to 
take these letters straight back toMr.Jerome.' 

'Oh, my aunt won't mind,' Robin promised confidently. 

Neither of them mentioned Deborah. Both of them thought of her. 

When they reached the house, both Deborah and her mother were in the long, pleasant 
sitting-room which ran from back to front of the house. Anne saw them through the window, as 
she and Robin came up the garden path. 

'Perhaps you'd explain, Robin,' she said, suddenly feeling self-conscious. 

He gave her an amused, but not exactly uncomprehending, glance as he put his key in the 
lock. 

'Do they know about your taking David's letters for him?' 

'Oh, yes. But Deborah was not pleased,' Anne explained in a low voice, wondering, all at 
once, why she was going to all this trouble and discomfort for the odiousMr.Jerome—even if he 
were not so odious, after all. 


Robin gave an understanding nod, and led the way into the sitting-room. 



'Hello—is David seeable?' he inquired, in a cheerfully matter-of-fact tone. 'We have a nice 
surprise for him.' 

'Well, I don't know. He had a very tiring afternoon.' Deborah gave a not very friendly glance 
at Anne. 

'Well, I've heard all about that,' her cousin said. 'Butldaresay it did him good to get all that off 
his chest, Deborah.' 

'Possibly,' Deborah conceded, and her manner was perfectly cool and self-contained once 
more. 

'And you must admit it was providential that there was actually someone from his own staff 
in the district.' 

Anne made a movement to restrain him, but she was too late. 

'I don't quite understand.' Deborah looked from one to the other. 

'Why, Anne, you know,' Robin began. Then he saw that he had put his foot in it. That, when 
Anne had said Deborah knew about her taking David's letters, she had not meant that she had 
explained her special qualification for doing so. 

Deborah's expression—and Anne's too—told him that he had already said too much. But 
there was no going back now. He could only go on—as casually and with as little significance as 
possible. 

'Didn't you know Anne used to work in David's firm?' he said carelessly. 'Not for him 
personally. But she knew quite a bit about the work.' 

'No,' Deborah said slowly, 'I didn't know that. For some reason. Miss Hemming didn't choose 
to tell me. Nor did David.' 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Acuriousand uncomfortable silence succeeded Deborah's words. Not because of their innate 
significance, but because of the measured way in which she said them. 

There was nothing angry or astonished or reproachful in her tone. It merely gave full value to 
the fact that she had been left in ignorance. And it somehow implied that surely only a 
pressing—possibly even a discreditable—reason would have accounted for such silence. 

'Well,' Robin began, with uncomfortable heartiness, 'I daresay neither Anne nor David 
thought it would be ofspecial interest to you and—' 

'It wasn't that.' Anne spoke, quickly but earnestly, aware that, at all costs, she must try to 
remove an unfortunate impression before it became fixed. 'The whole incident was rather 
an—an embarrassing one for me. Miss Eskin. I'd worked inMr.Jerome's office for some time, 
but not for him personally. Then, while his secretary was away, I took on her work, and I'm 
afraid I made a bad error. I thoughtMr.Jerome unreasonably severe about it and saidso. 
We—there was rather—' 

'You mean you quarrelled,' Deborah suggested smoothly. 

'Oh, no, not exactly.' Anne wondered how to explain that they had never been on those 
terms. 'It was all much more impersonal than a quarrel,' she began. 'We had what might be 
described as high words. And he dismissed me. You'll understand, then, that I was not specially 
delighted to find him here when I arrived.' 

'I'm glad, however, that you both felt sufficiently lighthearted to indulge in a little private 
amusement and innuendo,' Deborah observed mildly, as though the point did not interest her, 
but should not, in the interests of truth, go unremarked. 

'Oh, no—surely!' 

'Didn't you say something about having met him before, and he countered with something 
about your having spoken on the relations between employer and employee?' 

'Oh—that.' Anne felt profoundly uncomfortable, and now bitterly regretted having resorted 
to any kind of concealment. 

Robin, however, laughed at that point. 

'Yes. It was rather an amusing conversation altogether,' he remarked. 

'Did you think so?' Deborah said, and Robin stopped laughing. 

However, he had known his cousin and hermoods far too long for him to allow her to abash 
him. 



'Well, anyway/ he said, with good-humoured impatience, 'that's old history now. The point is 
that I met Anne coming away from here, and drove her over to the office, so that she could 
type out David's stuff for him. Here it is—only awaiting the great man's signature. Shall Anne 
just go straight up?' 

'No,' Deborah said, gently, but quite distinctly. 'Perhaps you would take up the letters 
yourself, Robin.' 

'Oh, but—' Robin began. 

'He's really very tired, and I don't think he ought to have any more visitors, outside the 
family, tonight,' Deborah explained firmly.'Please take them, Robin.' 

Anne thrust the letters into his hands, very conscious of the fact that she was going to need 
all her tact and powers of conciliation to prevent Deborah becoming an enemy. 

'Oh, very well.' Robin took them. 'Don't go, though, Anne. I shan't be very long, and I'll be 
coming ever with you to the Towers for dinner.' 

'I'll walk on, then,' Anne said, not at all relishing the thought of being left alone with Deborah 
and her vague, unhelpfulmother. 

'No, don't do that.' Robin was already at the door, and spoke over his shoulder. 'Anyway, 
David may want to send some message about these.' 

That was true. And, reluctantly, Anne sat down, taking a chair nearMrs.Eskin, in the hope of 
engaging her in harmless conversation as a welcome alternative to further cut and thrust with 
Deborah. 

Mrs.Eskin, who had been looking dreamily out of the window, and had taken no part 
whatever in .the previous conversation, now seemed to notice Anne for the first time. 

'How sweet the rain-drenched garden smells,' she said. 

She spoke in a rather soulful mezzo, and her words— as so often with her—somehow 
sounded like not very good blank verse. 

'Yes, doesn't it?' Anne agreed, feeling that her own conversation fell something short of the 
standard set. 

'My poor flowersl'sighedMrs.Eskin. Though, in point of fact, she very seldom did anything in 
the garden, and the flowers could not accurately be described as hers. 

'They'll revive tomorrow,' Anne assured her, in a practical tone. 'The rain has stopped now, 
and they recover wonderfully soon.' 

'Yes. Like children/Mrs.Eskin breathed. 

Anne could think of nothing to say to this, in similar vein, so she remained silent. And almost 
immediately, her hostess turned her head away again and became immersed in her own 



thoughts. 


At the same time, Deborah said softly: 

'Miss Hemming.' 

Anne glanced across the room, and, at the very slight sign from the other girl, reluctantly rose 
and went to her. 

'I just wanted to say that, ifMr.Jerome should suggest your taking work for him again, I'msure 
you will see that it is better you should not,' Deborah said pleasantly. So pleasantly that the 
tone gave a spurious air of reasonableness to her words. 

But Anne was not in a mood to be intimidated, or put off with specious reasoning. 

'I'm afraid I don't see why it would be better I should not,' she returned calmly. 'I don't quite 
understand.' 

'But surely you must have seen that you caused a certain amount of upset. Miss Hemming. 
Unknowingly, you went against doctor's orders and—' 

'I think we've really disposed of that point,' Anne said dryly, surprised at the sense of 
obstinacy which she felt growing within her. 'Mr.Jerome may have tired himself a little, but he 
was obviously better for knowing his work was in order. And, since I take it that he's 
progressing well, there will be even less chance of harming him in a few days'time. If that's all 
you're thinking of—' 

'That was not all I was thinking of,' Deborah said. 

'No?' Anne waited for further explanations, and, when none were forthcoming, added coldly, 
'I'm afraid you must be a little more explicit.' 

'Very well, then. Let me just say that it will be much better for you simply to enjoy 
your—well-earned holiday in an orthodox way, without mixing it with business.' 

Anne gave an incredulous little laugh. 

'Are you—threatening me?' she asked. 

'Certainly not.' A look of distaste passed over Deborah's calm face. 'I'm just letting you know 
that I feel sure it will be a much more enjoyable holiday for you if you do as I suggest.' 

Anne felt her temper rising, but she kept a firm hold on it. She had already made enough 
trouble for herself by losing it once before. 

'I'm really rather a stupid person. Miss Eskin,' she retorted lightly, 'and I've never been able 
to make much of hints and riddles. If I—do anything to annoy you in the future, you must just 
put it down to the fact that you didn't make yourself sufficiently plain.' 

And she turned away, with something like a sigh of relief, as she heard Robin coming 
downstairs. 



He came into the room, bringing a refreshing breath of common sense with him. 

'Full marks, Anne. Everything is signed, sealed and approved. But David says will you go up 
and see him for a moment?' 

Anne was aware that Deborah, behind her, stiffened, but was not, apparently, willing to draw 
further attention to herself by protesting once more in Robin's presence. It might perhaps have 
been wiser, in the moment of victory, to hand a concession to Deborah. It would not have been 
difficult to defer to her, and even to suggest that she should run upstairs and bring down any 
message which David Jerome wished to send. 

But Anne found herselfcompletelyunwilling to concede as much. Not that she felt any deep 
resentment against Deborah. But she wanted to seeMr.Jerome. She wanted, just for once, to 
bask in something like his approval. He had sent her a word of praise, and he had asked to see 
her. She was certainly not going to miss her moment, just because Deborah chose to be 
highhanded and absurd. 

'I won't be more than a minute or two,' Anne said. And, without even glancing at Deborah, 
she went out of the room and upstairs. 

His door was ajar, and, as she paused outside it, he called: 'Come on in. Is that Miss 
Hemming?' 

'Yes.' Anne came in, for the second time that day, and regarded the spectacle of the 
intimidatingMr.Jerome propped up in bed. 

He looked much livelier, and in an excellent humour, so that Anne could not help thinking 
how absurd it was to pretend that a little work would harm him. 

'Was everything all right,Mr.Jerome?' she inquired demurely. 

'Yes—excellent. I'm very much obliged to you—and particularly for clearing everything off so 
quickly. 

'Well, you really have Robin to thank for that.' 

'Have I? Oh, you mean that he found you a typewriter?' 

'And took me into Ambleside, and waited while I typed the letters.' 

'Yes, that was very considerate of him. But, when all's said and done, it was you who did the 
work, and I think you're entitled to the thanks.' 

'Well, I haven't had so much approval from you that I can afford to be coy and reject 
any,Mr.Jerome,' Anne said, with smiling candour. 

'What's that?' He frowned slightly. 'Oh-er-no. I suppose not. But, in spite of your harsh ideas 
of me as an employer, I do occasionally try to give credit where credit is due,' he told her dryly. 


But she noticed that his dark eyes twinkled, and, on asudden mischievous impulse, she asked: 



'It thisyourolive branch,Mr.Jerome?' 


He looked rather taken aback and annoyed. But perhaps he found her smiling glance difficult 
to resist. Or perhaps it was just that, at heart, he was really more generous than he wished to 
appear. 

'Hardly a branch,' he said, smiling slightly in his turn. 'Something more in the nature of a twig, 
shall we say?' 

Anne laughed outright then. 

'It's very acceptable, whatever its size,' she told him frankly. 

'Good. Then does that mean that you're willing to do some more work for me, as and when 
required?' 

For a moment, Anne thought of the angry, unreasonable girl downstairs. But it would be 
absurd to allow one's actions to be governed by someone so arrogant and unrealistic. Besides, 
however scornfully Deborah might have rejected the accusation of threat, sbehadbad the 
effrontery to threaten Anne. And Anne was not going to let her pride accept that. 

'Well?' said her employer's voice amusedly, and she realised that she had lifted her chin in an 
unconscious little gesture of defiance. 'Proposing to make your own terms now?' 

'Oh, no!' Anne was shocked, and looked much more like herself again. 'Certainly not. And of 
course I'll do any work you want,Mr.Jerome. You'd better let me know through—through 
Robin, when you require me.' 

'Through Robin, eh ? 1 He looked at her reflectively. 'Yes,all right. If I need you tomorrow, 
then—' 

'Oh!' 

'What is it?' 

'I was—intending to go out for the day with Robin tomorrow.' 

'I see.' 

'But I could come in the evening, if necessary,' she offered, eagerly. 

'You could?' 

'Yes, of course.' 

'That's very kind of you.'Mr.Jerome seemed full of approving phrases this evening, she 
thought. 'Then perhaps you would call in with Robin on your way back, in any case, and see if 
there's anything.' 


'Yes,' Anne said, with the very slightest hesitation. 'Yes, I could do that.' 



'Any doubt about it?' 


'Oh, no.' Again she determinedly dismissed the spectre of an angry Deborah, who would 
presumably very much resent Anne's calling in, more or less as a matter of course. 

However, if she were going to consider Deborah's reactions before taking her decisions, 
nothing would ever be done. So, having repeated her promise to call in the following evening, 
Anne said goodnight and went downstairs. 

She and Robin, said their goodbyes, and went off together, pausing only to postMr.Jerome's 
letters at the corner post-box. 

Anxious not to make more of the Deborah situation than necessary, and determined not to 
give Robin the impression that she wished to gossip about his relations, Anne refrained from 
speaking of what had just passed. 

However, over dinner, Robin himself referred to it. 

'I'm afraid I'm fated to say the wrong thing where your affairs are concerned, Anne,' he 
remarked, with a rueful smile. 'I'm sorry—I didn't realise that Deborah still knew nothing about 
your having worked for David.' 

'It doesn't matter at all,' Anne declared. 'I ought to have been more explicit. Whenlsaid 
Deborah knew about my having takenMr.Jerome's letters, you thought I'd also explained why I 
was specially qualified to do so, didn't you?' 

'Yes. I hadn't anything to go on except your one remark as we came into the house. I 
assumed too much, I'm afraid.' 

'Anyone else would have done the same. Don't worry about it at all. We explained quite 
satisfactorily afterwards.' 

'Ye-es,' Robin said, but doubtfully, and Anne immediately wondered if Deborah had said 
anything more to her cousin while she herself was upstairs. 

But aloud she said, with determined matter-of-factness: 'I'm sorry that Deborah thought I 
took too much onmyself. But she's sure to mention the matter toMr.Jerome, and he can put it 
right much better than I can. He's very satisfied with the arrangement himself, and he'll make 
her see that no one meant to slight her.' 

'Ye-es,' Robin said again, still with that suggestion of doubt in his tone. 

Then he changed the subject, and presently they danced, and lightheartedly disregarded 
anything but their own immediate pleasure in the band and the excellent dance floor and each 
other's company. 

They had no intention of making a specially early start the next morning. But, since the 
weather had changed once more to that cloudless beauty which can so easily succeed torrential 
rain in the Lake District, Anne came down to breakfast in very good time. 



There were already several other people in the breakfast-room, and Anne thought she had 
greeted all those she knew, when as she passed a table for two the single occupant rose and 
said: 

'Why, hello. Miss Hemming! What are you doing in this part of the world?' 

And Anne turned her head to seeMr.Pennerley—the junior partner inMr.Jerome's firm, and 
her own immediate boss until the unfortunate incident which had led to her dismissal. 

'Mr.Pennerleyl' She held out her hand, and added, with sincerity: 'How nice to see you.' 

'Thanks. I'm extremely glad to see you too. Won't you join me at breakfast, if you're on your 
own? Frankly, I'm very eager to hear your own version of the incident that led to my losing an 
excellent secretary.' 

Anne laughed and coloured a little. 

'Oh, yes—it all happened in your absence, of course, didn't it?' She sat down opposite him, 
paused to order her breakfast, and then looked up and said, somewhat to her own surprise: 'It 
was a good deal my own fault, actually. I was unpardonably rude, I'm afraid.' 

'Hm,' saidMr.Pennerley, who believed in loyally supporting an absent partner, but was not 
unaware that DavidJerome had his difficult moments. 'You aren't going to tell me in detail?' 

'Oh, yes—if you like. It's rather old history, though,' Anne assured him. And, as she said that, 
she realised that it really was. The situation between her andMr.Jerome had changed, subtly, 
but quite distinctly, since that day. 

However, she gaveMr.Pennerley a not unamusing account of the incident. A less biased 
account than she had given Robin, when she was so much nearer to the event, she realised. 
And at the end,Mr.Pennerley said: 

'I see, I see. A bit difficult for the head of a firm to take that lying down, of course. But I'm 
sorry. Miss Hemming. Very sorry. Now tell me what you're doing here.' 

So Anne explained about the small legacy. 

'Very interesting, my word! Congratulations/Mr.Pennerley said heartily. 'Odd you should 
choose here. Do you know that Jerome is staying in the district?' 

'Yes, of course,' Anne said, helping herself to a slice of toast. 'I'm working for him.' 

'You're—what?' criedMr.Pennerley. And then, because he prided himself on his sense of 
humour, he roared with laughter. 'My dear Miss Hemming, this is like a stage farce.' 

'It is, a little,' Anne agreed. Though she wondered if one could really fit Deborah into a stage 
farce. 

'Please tell me some more?'beggedMr.Pennerley. 


So Anne went on to explain how it was that she had done some work forMr.Jerome. 



'I—see.'Mr.Pennerley looked optimistically reflective. 'So that, in a manner of speaking, 
you've buried the hatchet?' 

'I think we might say so,' Anne agreed, smiling slightly. 'At least, I can't really answer for him, 
but I'm prepared to forget our difference and start afresh.' 

'I—see,' saidMr.Pennerley again, and sipped his coffee. There was a slight silence, and then 
Anne said: 

'I suppose you're here in order to seeMr.Jerome?' 

'Yes. Rushed away from the office for twenty-four hours. I drove over from Carlisle very late 
last night. A bit exhausting, but it was urgent.' 

'A big contract, you mean?' 

Mr.Pennerley smiled waggishly. 

'Look here. Miss Hemming, are you still with us—or not?' 

'How do you mean?' 

'Well, what's your position at the moment? Are you still part of our firm, or possibly in 
process of arranging to work for one of our rivals, when this holiday is over?' 

'Neither as far as I know,' Anne said, and flushed. 'I certainly haven't any plans about going to 
work for a rival firm. But I—I could hardly be described as part of your firm,Mr.Pennerley. 
\havebeen sacked, when all's said and done.' 

'Even though you're working for Jerome right now?' 

'That's—that's something rather different. I don't imagine he regards that as a—a sort of re¬ 
entry into the firm.' 

'We'll see about that/Mr.Pennerley declared, in a peculiarly satisfied tone. 'In any case, 
there's no harm in telling you that I'm here to see Jerome about the possibility of a tremendous 
contract with—well, never mind who it is. But if we get it, it'll be pretty nearly the biggest thing 
we've ever handled. Of course, there are several others in the field, but our chances are good, 
only time is short. That's why I came personally to see Jerome.' 

'You hope to get everything fixed up with him today?' 

'Yes. Then back to London by the night train, and I'll have everything typed out in the office 
tomorrow—letter, specifications and so on—and posted off the same day.' 

'You say time is important?' 

'Yes—very.' 


'You could save a day if you had everything typed and posted direct from here.' 



'Yes, of course. But it's very confidential. Miss Hemming. We wouldn't want to trust it to just 
anyone, youknow. It might—By jove! that's an idea! You mean thatyou could do it for us?' 

'If—ifMr.Jerome approved,' Anne said, looking at the tablecloth. 

'Of course he'll approve/Mr.Pennerley exclaimed impatiently. 'You're still a member of the 
firm, except for a—a mere technicality.' 

Anne had to laugh at the idea of her shattering scene withMr.Jerome being reduced to a 
mere technicality. But she was desperately anxious, suddenly, thatMr.Jerome should approve 
the idea of her being employed for this particular piece of confidential work. It would make her 
feel that she had really been reinstated in his good opinion. And at that moment she knew that 
she very much wantedMr.Jerome's good opinion. 

'Will you—speak to him about it,Mr.Pennerley?' 

'Yes, of course. In fact, you'd better come along with me right away. As soon as you've 
finished your breakfast, I mean.' 

'No, I'd—rather you spoke to him first. I don't want him to think the idea came from me. He 
might think—he might think—' 

'He wouldn't think anything but that it was darned lucky you're here,' 
interruptedMr.Pennerley briskly. 'But, if you want to split the hair of official etiquette. I'll speak 
to him first, and make the suggestion as my own. In any case,l daresay we'll want most of the 
morning for discussion. Ifyou keep this afternoon free—?' 

'Yes. I'll get Robin—I'll get a friend of mine to take me round this morning and see about 
hiring a typewriter. I gatecrashed into his office before, but it will be better if I have a machine 
of my own.' 

'Certainly. It's a pity I didn't bring any of the firm's stationery with me, but of course I wasn't 
expecting to do the final drafting here. Still, you can make do with plain stuff.' 

'Yes. I had to yesterday. But I know the layout of all our office printing. I can give a fairly good 
imitation of it.' 

'Excellent, excellentl'Mr.Pennerley declared. 'I'll go along now, if you'll excuse me. Meet me 
here at one o'clock for lunch, and I'll let you know how things stand.' 

'Very well,' Anne said. And not until he had taken himself off did she realise that she had 
blithely jettisoned her day with Robin, in favour of some intensive work forMr.Jerome. 

Fortunately, Robin was the sweet-tempered type of person who understood that there were 
times when one must make these ruthless rearrangements. 

He frowned at first over the abandoning of their plans for the day, and muttered something 
about David that did not sound particularly complimentary. But when Anne explained 
anxiously, all over again, that this was something very special and important, he gave a vexed 
little laugh and said: 



'All right, Anne. If this is really what you want to do, it isn't for me to object.' 

She thought perhaps she ought to say something about its not being what sbewantedto do, 
so much as what she felt sheoughttodo. But a sudden access of truth held her silent. 

Unquestionably, she wanted to do this thing forMr.Jerome—for kindMr.Pennerley, too, of 
course, if it came to that—and no outing with Robin or anyone else would have made up for 
losing this opportunity of saving the day so far as the firm of Jerome & Pennerley was 
concerned. 

Robin good-naturedly drove her round until they found a place where it was possible to hire a 
typewriter. 

'Happy now?' inquired Robin, with an amused glance at her satisfied expression, as she sat 
beside him, hugging the portable typewriter on her knees. 

'Yes, rather! I hope, after all this, thatMr.Jerome agrees to the arrangement.' 

'Good heavens, why shouldn't he?' 

'Well, this is something very special, Robin.' 

'I can't believe it. This is the third time you've told me so,' Robin said, with good-natured 
irony. 

'Oh—sorry.' 

'That's all right. I just wondered why you thought David might decide against your doing the 
job, just because it's important. You're in a better position than most to handle it with some 
knowledge.' 

'Ye-es. But he may feel that, officially speaking, I have an—an unfortunate history,' Anne said, 
with a little grimace. 

'Oh, rubbish! You think too much about that one mistakeof yours,' Robin declared airily. 

That was balm to Anne's wounded self-respect, and she accepted it gratefully. 

On their return to the hotel they foundMr.Pennerley waiting with an air of satisfaction. 

'Everything is settled,' he told Anne, after introductions had been made between him and 
Robin. 'If you'll kindly come along, complete with typewriter, directly after lunch, we'll get 
down to business.' 

'O-oh. You don't think it would be better for me to bring back my notes and do the typing 
here?' suggested Anne, thinking of Deborah. 

'No, no, that's all arranged/Mr.Pennerley assured her, with the air of a good stage-manager. 
'Miss Eskin—Jerome'sfiancee, you know—was most helpful, and—' 


'Was she?' Anne could not hide her surprise. 



'Yes. Rather naturally, really. We explained how important the whole thing is, and she very 
kindly undertook to put a room at your disposal. So you can go right ahead, Jerome can sign 
everything and—as you said yourself—we shall have saved a whole day.' 

'I'm glad —Miss Eskin—was nice about it,; Anne said thoughtfully, trying to imagine a helpful 
and co-operative Deborah, and not succeeding very well. 

Still, she was not stupid, and would certainly understand that herfiance'sinterests were also 
her own. Indeed, thought Anne, this had probably been a most fortunate way of demonstrating 
to her how foolish her suspicions of yesterday were, and that nothing but business was 
concerned. 

It seemed that Deborah really had done some reflecting along these lines. For, when Anne 
andMr.Pennerley arrived at Greenslade that afternoon, she welcomed them almost cordially 
and said quite pleasantly to Anne: 

'You can have this little room behind the dining-room. There's a good big table there, and no 
one will disturb you.' 

'Thank you very much.' 

'And since it looks as though you'll be doing quite a lot of work for David, you may as well 
leave your typewriterand things there,' Deborah continued, as though therehad never been a 
wry word about her working for David. 

'Funny girl! I suppose she thinks it's all right so long asMr.Pennerley is there,' thought Anne 
amusedly. 

But aloud she said: 

'Thank you. That would be very convenient.' 

She went upstairs withMr.Pennerley, and was rather touched to find herself being welcomed 
almost enthusiastically byMr.Jerome. 

'Pennerley has explained to you about this contract with Firth & Farraday, I take it?' 

'Oh, it's Firth & Farraday, is it?' Anne looked suitably impressed. Indeed, something of the 
controlled excitement of the two partners entered into her too, and she felt warmly at one with 
them—as though she really did belong to the firm again, and minded very much about its 
success and failures. 

Perhaps that was what made her say: 

'I'm grateful to you for agreeing to use me,Mr.Jerome.' Fie had been examining some papers, 
but he looked up at that, and, for a moment, his penetrating dark eyes rested on her kindly, and 
with full understanding. 

'Pennerley assures me that we can rely on you for completely conscientious and devoted 
work,' he said. 'I have no reason to think otherwise myself.' 



Anne knew suddenly that this was his way of saying that the previous unfortunate error was 
forgiven and not to be referred to again. 

'Oh, thank you! Thank youverymuch,Mr.Jerome,' she said earnestly. 

To which he replied: 

'Well, let's get to work.' 



CHAPTER SIX 


ForAnne it was really a most extraordinarily exciting afternoon. Never before had she been 
admitted so far into the inner counsels of the firm, and she felt she had a personal stake in this 
campaign to secure the contract with Firth & Farraday. 

Every word in the letter was weighed and considered. Every figure was checked and re¬ 
checked. And she even had the supreme gratification of suggesting a phrase personally and 
having it accepted as 'exceedingly apt'. 

In the back of her mind was the pleasant feeling that everything was working out smoothly. 
Her relations withMr.Jerome was more harmonious—and certainly far more personal—than 
they had ever been before. And even the uncomfortable tension with Deborah had 
disappeared. 

Anne felt affectionately disposed towards all the world—evenMr.Jerome. And, as she looked 
at him, leaning back against the pillows, his dark, clever face alight with interest and 
enthusiasm, she thought—perhaps, particularlyMr.Jerome. For the very last scrap of her anger 
had melted when he had looked at her so understanding and as good as told her that he 
trusted her again. 

When all the discussion and dictation was over, Anne went down to the quiet little room 
which had been set aside for her, and typed devotedly. Never had she taken greater pains with 
her work. Not an erasure, not a badly spaced fine was permitted. The whole thing was a model, 
and if time had not been growing rather short, she would have given herself the pleasure of 
hanging over it admiringly for five minutes longer. 

But speed was the essence of the job, and so she returned toMr.Jerome's room to find both 
him andMr.Pennerley in excellent humour, after what had been obviously a thoroughly 
enjoyable discussion about percentage profits, or something equally enthralling. 

'Finished already. Miss Hemming?' saidMr.Pennerley genially, for he had really been throwing 
his weight about rather on the subject of his excellent secretary, and the great mistake of 
allowing her to become lost to the firm. 

ButMr.Jerome only smiled, and held out his hand for the work. 

'Sit down. Miss Hemming, while I go through this.' 

He waved her absently towards the foot of the bed, and, a little shyly, Anne sat there, and 
watched him while he read.Mr.Pennerley leaned over his shoulder to read too, and from time 
to time one or other of them would murmur, 'Good!' 'Excellent!' which might, of course, have 
been self-congratulation or favourable comment on Anne's work. 

'Yes, he really is good-looking,' Anne thought. And she was not referring toMr.Pennerley, 
who—though the kind of pleasant-looking fellow who makes a good husband—was not one to 
cause girlish hearts to flutter. 'I never thought about it much before, but of course, it's a face 



with very good bone structure. He'll still be good-looking when he's fifty. And his eyes are nice, 
when he isn't being nasty. And—' 

'Very good. Miss Hemming.'Mr.Jerome looked up at that moment, disconcerting her slightly 
by giving her the curious impression that he had almost read her thoughts. 'I'll just sign this, 
and then perhaps you'll see that the whole thingcatches the afternoon post.' 

'Yes,Mr.Jerome.' 

He took his fountain-pen from the table beside the bed, and examined the nib attentively, 
trying it, rather unnecessarily, against his thumbnail. 

'Oh—and. Miss Hemming, if you haven't made any plans forseeking new employment at the 
end of your holiday, would you care to return to—or, shall we say, regard yourself as not having 
left—Jerome & Pennerley?' 

'Thank you,Mr.Jerome,' Anne said softly. 'I should.' 

'Very well, then.'Mr.Jerome signed, and handed the sheaf of papers to Anne, with a smile 
which could only be described as brilliant. 

There was no further discussion than that, but Anne went downstairs again with her heart 
singing. It was indeed an exciting—an enchanting—afternoon. She didn't stop to analyse just 
whyMr.Jerome's approval made her see life in such a light. She just accepted the fact that it 
was so. 

Back in her room, she carefully folded the letter and enclosures, put them in the beautifully 
typed envelope, took them out again and checked the enclosures once more, and then 
returned them all and stuck down the flap of the envelope before she could yield completely to 
one of those nervous obsessions which make one unable to be absolutely final about 
something important. 

She had just reached this point when Deborah's voice, rather subdued, called her by name, 
just outside the half-open door. 

'Miss Hemming, are you there?' 

'Yes.' Anne came up to the door, and was surprised to find Deborah standing there, a little 
flushed, and looking a great deal more put out than she had ever seen her before. 

'Miss Hemming, something rather unfortunate has happened,' Deborah explained, a trifle 
breathlessly. 'I was bringing a whole pile of David's papers down here to you and—I don't know 
how—I dropped them. They're all out of order, in a dreadful muddle. Do you think you know 
enough about them to put. them back in their right order? He'll be furious otherwise.' 

At any other time Anne might have been astonished at being appealed to by an obviously 
placatory Deborah. But so many incredible and flattering things had happened in the last 
twelve hours that this incident seemed quite in the picture. 


'Yes, of course,' she said, in a reassuring tone. 'Where are the papers?' 



'I left them just where I dropped them, on the upstairs landing/ Deborah confessed. 'I tried to 
put them to rights, but I'm afraid I only made things worse.' 

'All right—don't worry.' 

Anne had never imagined herself saying such a thing to the self-contained Deborah Eskin, and 
it faintly discomfited her to see such confidence quenched by so small an accident. A glance at 
the clock showed her that she still had plenty of time to catch the post, and she went upstairs. 

For a minute or two Deborah hovered on the lower stairs, as though reluctant even to 
contemplate the confusion she had caused. And, almost immediately, she went away 
altogether—perhaps afraid thatMr.Pennerley might come out and make some comment. 

'She must be much more in awe ofMr.Jerome thanlever supposed,' Anne thought, as she 
rapidly sorted letters and papers. 'No doubt it was a few strong words from him that put her 
right overmyposition. I thought something must have happened, to create quite such an 
improvement in the atmosphere.' 

As she rose from her knees, with the rearranged papers,Mr.Pennerley looked out of the 
bedroom and said: 

'Oh, I wanted to catch you. Miss Hemming. Here are one or two other letters for posting. You 
might slip them in at the same time as the Firth & Farraday one, will you?' 

'Yes, certainly.' She took the letters in her free hand. 'Do you know ifMr.Jerome wanted these 
papers put away downstairs?' 

'What are they?' 

'Just general correspondence for filing, I imagine.' 

Mr.Pennerley spoke over his shoulder into the room. 

'Do you want your general filing taken downstairs, Jerome?' 

'Yes. I thought Deborah had already taken it.'Mr.Jerome's voice sounded good-humoured, 
even a trifle careless for him. 'She seemed to think she knew of a likely place. Ask her.' 

'I'll ask her,' Anne said quickly, and went downstairs. 

To her amusement, and a little to her embarrassment, Deborah was waiting at the foot of the 
stairs again, with something of the air of a conspirator. 

'Did you manage all right?' 

'Oh, yes. Where shall I put these now?' 

'I'll show you.' Deborah came into the small room with Anne, and showed her a deep drawer 
in the table where hertypewriter stood.'I thought that would be a good place.' 


'Yes, that's fine,' Anne said. Then she glanced at the clock and said: 'I must run. I have to 



catch the post.' 


She arrived at the post-box with ten minutes to spare, counted over her letters, gave the one 
to Firth & Farraday an affectionate little pat, for luck, and slipped them all into the box. 

Then, with a delicious sense of relaxation and wellbeing, she strolled slowly towards her 
hotel, really allowing herself time to think over the fact that she was no longer an ex-employee, 
but was once more a member of the firm which—she realised now—of all firms in the world, 
was the one to which she wished to belong. 

Robin, knowing that she would be occupied all the afternoon, had revised his plans and spent 
some time at his office, but she knew that he would put in an appearance some time during the 
evening. 

She had a leisurely bath, tried a different way of doing her hair, and put on a Laura Ashley 
dress which she had not yet worn. It gave her a faintly festive feeling, without being too 
unpractical, if Robin andshe decided to go walking after dinner. 

As she had expected, Robin appeared in good time for dinner and, in the pleasant way which 
was typical of him, noticed immediately that she was wearing a new dress. 'That's charming!' 
He surveyed her with open approval. 'I haven't seen it before, have I?' 

'No.' She smiled. 'I thought it looked a bit festive.' 

'Fine. Are we feeling specially festive?' he inquired. 

'I am. Everything went marvellously this afternoon. AndMr.Jerome asked if I'd like to come 
back into the firm, Robin.' 

Robin glanced at her, with a mixture of curiosity and amusement. 

'You gave yourself the pleasure of refusing,of course?' 

'Certainly not! I accepted.' 

Robin laughed, but a little vexedly, she thought. 

'I understand you'd had enough of David for a lifetime,' he said, a trifle dryly for him. 

'Oh, that was all rather exaggerated,' she explained hastily. 'He wasn't very kind, and I wasn't 
very sensible. But really the whole incident has grown out of all proportion. Anyway, he was 
most awfully nice, and I know he's sorry for his behaviour, and so I'm sorry for mine.' 

'Very satisfactory,' Robin commented, still with that touch of uncharacteristic dryness. 'Did he 
say he was sorry?' 

'N-not exactly.' 

'I see. Well' —he gave a quick, rather impatient sigh—'if that's what you want, I won't crab 
about it. But this means there's no hope of having you inmyoffice?' 



'I'm afraid so, Robin.' 


She was aware suddenly that his disappointment was a good deal sharper than she had 
expected. To her, the suggestion that she might like to work in his office had been quite a 
casual one, not to be taken very seriously. But she saw that, to Robin, there had been a definite 
possibility on which he had counted a little too much. 

'Robin, I'm very sorry if you're disappointed. I don't think I should seriously have considered 
any post outside London, you know. All my friends and interests are there.' 

'Allof them?' 

She flushed and hastily amended that. 

'Nearly all of them, Robin. Don't think I under-value your friendship, and the fact that it's 
largely owing to youl've had such & wonderful, memorable holiday. Only—' 

'I know.' He reverted suddenly to his usual cheerfulness. ' "Home is where the heart is." 
Maybe I'll take a trip to London myself during the autumn, and we'll have some fun together.' 

'I'd love thatl'she declared sincerely. 

After that they finished their dinner, paused to have a few words withMr.Pennerley, who was 
returning to London that night, and then went out to take their favourite stroll, along Rydal 
Beck towards the Rothay. And, since it was a beautiful evening, and Anne, at least, felt relaxed 
and happy, there seemed nothing to mar a cloudless present and future. 

During the next week, Anne called in every day to seeMr.Jerome. There was not always work 
for her to do, ofcourse. But even when there were no letters, she generally stayed for a short 
talk. At first this concerned only business. But, as they inevitably became on less official terms, 
their conversations became more informal. 

Deborah appeared to have accepted the situation quite amicably by now. She was never 
specially friendly to Anne. But then Anne guessed that she was incapable of warm friendliness 
in her manner towards anyone. They passed the time of day agreeably to each other, and Anne 
always took care to see Deborah before going upstairs toMr.Jerome's room. She also inquired 
gravely about his condition, as though she recognised Deborah as the real fount of information 
about everything to do with him. 

Towards the end of the week,Mr.Jerome said one afternoon: 

'We shall have to come to some arrangement about payment. Miss Hemming, now that 
you're working for, me daily.' 

'Oh, nol'Anne was shocked, and looked it. 'Oh, please don't think of that. Quite often there's 
no work for me to do. And when there is, I—I like to do it.' 

He glanced at her sharply. 


'If you still have some idea about making up for that earlier loss, please dismiss it. The 



incidentis closed, you know.' 


'Thank you. I —know it is. I wasn't really going to stressthat point. It's just that—' 

j'Yes?' saidMr.Jerome, who never allowed one to get away with an informative silence. He 
liked things in black and white. 'It's just—what?' 

Anne coloured. 

'You've been very—kind and friendly to me,Mr.Jerome, and I appreciated being—being 
included in the discussion about the Firth & Farraday contract. I feel that all this has been 
something special, something a little outside the ordinary office framework. I enjoyed making 
my—well, my contribution to it. I mean that, just asMr.Pennerley didn't mind a couple of 
tiresome night journeys for the good of the firm, in an emergency, I have felt very glad to do 
someextra work, for the same cause. I —hope you will understand.' 

He studied her ina cool,not unkindly manner. 

'Yes, I think I understand. It's very nice of you.But rather unbusinesslike. I should have 
thought it was sufficient contribution to give up so much time on a holiday, without doing it 
unpaid.' 

'But I'm having a considerably longer holiday than I should have in the ordinary 
way,Mr.Jerome. Than I should if there had been no break in my—employment at the office, I 
mean.' 

He laughed. 

'Something in that, I suppose. At the same time, I hope you can prolong your holiday until I'm 
fit to travel back toLondon. It's very convenient—' He paused, as thoughhe suddenly found that 
an ungraciously inadequate word. 'It's a very nice arrangement for me, having you here.' 

'I'm glad you think so.' Anne hoped that he didn't guess quite what a glow of pleasure that 
gave her. 'And certainly I can arrange to stay on longer.' 

'In that case, we must certainly come to some financial arrangement,' he said firmly. 'I can't 
have you put to the expense of staying at a luxury hotel, just to suit my convenience.' 

'Oh, we'll talk about that later,' Anne declared airily, because the spurious feeling of wealth, 
created by Miss Stebbings' legacy, had by no means faded. 

He frowned, however, and started to say something else. But at that moment, Deborah came 
in, with the afternoon post. 

'There's only one for you, David. From the office.' She handed it over, and stood talking to 
Anne for a few moments about nothing in particular. 

She was not, Anne felt sure, genuinely interested in the office side of herfiance'slife. But she 
always affected to concern herself with it to some extent, as though to show that she had some 
connection with everything to do with him. 



Although it was to Anne she was talking, she broke off immediately at the slight exclamation 
from the bed. 

'Is anything wrong, David?' She looked across at herfiance, who, with the letter spread out in 
front of him, was studying the contents with a frown. He even, Anne noticed, was biting his lip 
with some very strong emotion. 

'We've lost the contract, that's all,' he replied curtly, without looking up. 

'The Firth & Farraday contract?' Anne cried, on a note of indescribable dismay and 
disappointment. 

He nodded, still without looking up. 

'Oh, that's too bad,' Deborah said kindly, but without much concern. 'But don't upset 
yourself, David. There'll be other contracts.' 

He made no answer to this undoubted, but uncomforting, truth. 

As for Anne, she could have cried. Somehow, in the excitement and satisfaction of having 
done all the work in connection with the bid for this particular contract, she had almost 
forgotten that there was anything competitive about it. She had never even thought of their 
losing it. Besides, bothMr.Jerome andMr.Pennerley had been so confident. 

Deborah waited for a moment, but as neither of the other two said anything, she gave a slight 
shrug. 

'It isn't the end of the world. Don't look so disconsolate, both of you.' And, on this parting 
piece of inadequate consolation, she went out of the room. 

'I can hardly believe it,' Anne said, with a little catch in her voice. 'I felt so sure—I never 
imagined our not getting it.' 

'I felt ninety-nine per cent sure myself/Mr.Jerome admitted. 'Though, of course, these things 
are never certain.' 

'Are you—terribly disappointed?' 

He glanced up then, as though struck by her tone of voice. 

'I'm not exactly, reduced to tears,' he said. 'So please don't be either.' 

'I wasn't.' 

'You sound rather like it.' He laughed suddenly, and held out his hand. 'Come, cheer up. As 
Deborah says, there'll be other contracts.' 

'Yes—of course.' 

But she felt there would never be another contract quite like this one. It had meant so much, 
in more ways than one. Besides,Mr.Pennerley had said it was pretty nearly the biggest thing 



they had ever handled. Or would have been —if it had been theirs. 


However, ifMr.Jerome was taking the disappointment well, it was hardly for her to insist on 
mourning. She managed to smile, as she put her hand into his and exchanged what she 
supposed might be regarded as a sympathetic handclasp. 

'The contract had its uses, even if we lost it,' he said, almost teasingly. 'It restored a valuable 
member of our staff to us.' 

'Oh.' She laughed and bit her lip, for she was touched by that, as well as amused. 'Thank you. 
But I'm afraid that isn't very much, in comparison with the contract itself. Did Firth & Farraday 
send their refusal by letter toMr.Pennerley, or just telephone him?' 

'Neither, up to the time of his writing.'Mr.Jerome glanced back at the letter. 'He hasn't heard 
from them direct. But he ran into old Collins yesterday, and. found him all cock-a-hoop because 
he'd just heard thattheyhad the contract.' 

'Oh dear!' exclaimed Anne, knowing quite well that Collins & Sons were the closest rivals of 
Jerome & Pennerley. 'That makes it even worse.' 

'Well, I don't know about that.'Mr.Jerome smiled. 'A lost contract is a lost contract, and that's 
all there is to it.' 

'Idon't think so,' Anne retorted, with a fiercer air of partisanship than she realised. 'They're 
our chief enemies.' 

Mr.Jerome laughed with unexpected heartiness at that. 

'No, no. Miss Hemming. We must draw the line at bloodshed, I'm afraid. I'm as chagrined as 
you are over this business, but I can't have you whipping a stiletto out of your stocking if old 
Collins dares to show his face in our office.' 

Anne looked rather annoyed and put out. 

'You think I'm silly and—childish about this, don't you?' 

'No, my dear, I think you're charmingly prejudiced, and quite extraordinarily comforting,' was 
the incredible thing thatMr.Jerome said. 

'O-oh. I'm awfully glad if I was—comforting. You do really feel very bad about this, don't you, 
even though you are making rather a joke of it?' 

'Um-hm. It may not be the end of the world, as Deborah so truly says'—the slightest hint of 
irony tinged his tone—but all the same, I can't say that it makes one feel any better about it.' 

'I'm sure it doesn't,' Anne began heartily. Then she realised that any elaboration of the point 
might sound like criticism of Deborah. 'Still, we did our best.' 

'Yes, we certainly did that. I'm only sorry that your hectic afternoon's work went for nothing.' 


'That doesn't matter,' Anne said. And she smiled, and felt better as she remembered his 



saying that, at least, it had restored a valuable member of the staff to the firm. 


'I think you'd better stayand have tea with me, so that we can keep up each other's spirits,' 
he told her. And, almost before she had time to look startled, he added: 'Run down and ask, 
Deborah if she can do with a third at tea-time. Tell her I think it will be good for my diminished 
morale.' 

Anne smiled, and went off on the errand, though she was rather doubtful of Deborah's 
reception of the message. For an incredible moment she had thought he was proposing a tete- 
a-tete tea. But she saw now that she had been foolish to suppose any such thing. Of course 
Deborah had tea with him every day. It would be a sufficiently searching test of her good 
nature, as it was, to ask her to accept an interloper. 

Deborah, however, seemed determined not to indulge in anything like her earlier fit of 
resentment, whatever happened. She gave Anne her cold little smile—but it was no colder than 
customary—and said: 'Yes, of course. I'm afraid this has been a personal disappointment for 
you too, hasn't it?' 

'Well, I won't exaggerate my part in things,' Anne replied. 'But it's true that I did take a 
personal interest inthe attempt to secure this Contract, and I can't help feeling disappointed.' 

'You'll get over it. Worse things than that can happen,' Deborah said, with the air of one who 
rose superior to minor matters herself. 

And, swallowing a certain amount of private indignation, Anne tried to assure herself that this 
was kindly meant. 

Mrs.Eskin was out visiting. But Robin came in just as tea was ready, so he joined them, and 
completed what proved to be quite a gay foursome in David Jerome's room. 

Just before she and Robin left,Mr.Jerome made his first reference to his return to London. 
And, since he had not brought this up when he and Anne were discussing the probable length 
of her stay, she guessed the afternoon's disaster had prompted the decision that it was time he 
returned and took over full management again. 

Deborah obviously thought poorly of the idea. 

'You'll have to hear what the doctor has to say,' she objected quickly. 

'The doctor will also have to hear what I have to say,' herfiancereturned dryly. 'I should have 
been back in London a couple of weeks ago.' 

A singular expression of sweetness and obstinacy came over Deborah's face. ButMr.Jerome, 
Anne noticed, also looked obstinate—though not sweet. And she rather thought that, in a real 
tussle of wills, there would be no doubt about the winner. 

That night she lay awake some while, thinking over the events ofthelast week or two. 

Those few words about the return to London had had a curious effect on her. They had 
seemed, for the first time, to supply the links between the past, the present and the future, and 



to restore a sense of continuity which her lovely holiday had destroyed. 


When she had shaken the dust of the office from her feet, and, so to speak, sailed away on 
the magic carpet supplied by Miss Stebbings' legacy, she had almost seemed to acquire another 
identity too. 

Living in unfamiliar luxury, basking in the attentive friendship of Robin, achieving an incredible 
degree offriendly intimacy withMr.Jerome, had all combined to increase the sense of 
unreality—the impression that she had left for ever the familiar life of the Anne Hemming she 
had once been. 

But nowMr.Jerome spoke of returning to that life. She began to see the future in terms of the 
office she had known for so long. She would go back there—to find most things unchanged. 
Only one subtle but powerful difference would exist, to remind her always that these exciting, 
romantic weeks had not been imagined. She would be on entirely different terms 
withMr.Jerome. 

Not that she expected him to carry over the friendly intimacy of the last few days into the life 
of his sternly disciplined office. She would be satisfied even if his manner became quite official 
once more. Because she would know—and he could not quite forget either—that they had 
shared both high hopes and bitter disappointment. 

'And he called me "my dear" and said I was "extraordinarily comforting",' Anne reminded 
herself. And she knew suddenly, with happy, frightened wonder, that his approval and praise 
had become the most important things in her world. 

The discovery was so overwhelming that, for a little while, Anne could think only of the 
breathtaking fact itself. But presently, as she lay watching the moonlight moving slowly across 
the floor, picking out the rich, subdued colours of the carpet, she began to reflect on the 
implications of the discovery too. 

If his opinion meant so much to her, what did he himself mean? Could she believe that she 
was suffering from nothing more than a romantic crush? Or must she face the fact that, if she 
returned to the office, she would be laying up a great deal of genuine heartache for herself? 

He was engaged to Deborah Eskin. He would eventually marry her. It was, therefore, 
impossible that he could ever have any real significance in Anne's life, even in the unlikely event 
of her being able to interest him to any great extent. 

The traditional situation of the girl falling in love with her boss had always seemed to Anne 
rather silly and unrealistic. Now, with a chill of apprehension, she began to wonder if she 
herself were going to prove it real enough. 

But it was absurd, she assured herself, to start with a few kind words and gratifying 
compliments, and deduce a whole romance from that. She scolded herself for reacting like 
some silly schoolgirl. And practically convinced herself that her own sentimental imaginings 
only amused her. 


Then she fell asleep and dreamed of David Jerome, 



The next day was Sunday. And, since officially there was no reason for her to visitMrJerome, 
she forced herself—though with a difficulty which surprised and dismayed her —not to call at 
Greenslade at all. 

As long as she could convince herself that nothing but a wish to be officially useful took her 
there, she could cling to the belief that she had no silly ideas aboutMr.Jerome. 

It was not Robin's fault that a long-projected expedition to Ennerdale and Pillar Mountain 
somehow fell a little short of the carefree joy of earlier outings. 

The weather was fine and clear, the scenery superb, and the row on the lake a welcome 
change from motoring or walking. But somehow the mood was not quite perfect. And, though 
they enjoyed themselves, there was not the joyous sense of oneness which had made their 
earlier expeditions so enchanting. 

Anne hoped Robin was not aware of this. She even hoped that perhaps she imagined a 
situation which did not exist. But when they were driving back in the evening, past the grey 
ruins of Calder Abbey and through the smiling beauty of Eskdale, Robin said thoughtfully: 

'You're beginning to reach out towards home and the familiar things again, aren't you, Anne?' 

And she knew he had noticed that the happy detachment of the earlier weeks had vanished. 

She laughed protestingly, however, and said: 

'But I am still wholeheartedly enjoying my holiday.' 

'Yes, of course. Only other things are beginning to seem important too.' 

She did not dispute the point. It would have been useless and disingenuous to have done so. 
She just said lightly: 

'I expect that's always the way, after one has been away specially long.' 

'I daresay,' Robin agreed. And they said no more on the subject. 

It had been a pleasant day. A day without a cloud, either literally or figuratively. But to Anne it 
had been incomplete; because she had not seen David Jerome. 

The following afternoon, when she could legitimately go and see him, to inquire about 
correspondence, she felt quite a different kind of happiness. Not the supine content of the 
previous day, but an active, eager pleasure, which lit every step of the way with pleasant 
anticipation. 

Mrs.Eskin, who admitted her, said: 

'David was asking about you only ten minutes ago. I told him I was sure you would come.' 

'Yes, of course.' 


Anne smiled and ran upstairs with a light heart because he had asked for her. 



His tone, when he said, 'Come in,' sounded slightly different from usual. And, when she 
entered the room, she saw why. He was up, in a dressing-gown, sitting in a chair by the 
window. 

'Oh, how splendid!' She came forward eagerly, with a smile of congratulation. 

But the look he turned upon her was completely unsmiling. 

'Miss Hemming,' he said, without greeting her, 'are you sure you posted that letter to Firth & 
Farraday?' 

'Why—why, of course.' She looked blankly astonished. 'There were other letters, at the same 
time.' 

'Ye-es, I think there were. Yes, I'm sure there were.' 

'And you are sure that you didn't drop one—the really important one?' 

'Quite, quite sure,' she cried, suddenly feeling and looking very frightened. 'Why? What's 
happened?' 

'Only that Firth & Farraday never received that letter.' 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Anneactually felt herself go pale. She felt the blood drain away from her cheeks, leaving them 
cold and curiously stiff. 

'I don't believe it!' she exclaimed defensively, sheer panic making her even refuse to accept 
such an awful possibility. 'I don't believe it. It isn't possible. I put the letter in the post-box 
myself, first class. I—I saw it. \know\ did I'He didn't say anything. He just looked expressionless, 
except for a slight, sceptical lift of the eyebrows. 

'Mr.Jerome, why don't you believe me?' she cried, in angry desperation. 'The Post 
Officehosbeen known to make a mistake.' 

'I'm sorry. Miss Hemming,' he said dryly. 'I wouldn't have chosen to remind you ofthefact. 
But—so have you.' 

'Oh!' She stared at him, with something between reproach andhorror. 'You think that 
because I made a mistake once, I'm bound to make other mistakes.' 

'No, my dear,' he replied, only the 'my dear' didn't sound quite as it had when it had pleased 
her so much. 'No, I don't think that. If I did, I should never have employed you again. What I do 
think is that, in comparing your past record with that of the Post Office, I'm bound to believe 
that the probability of error is with you.' 

'I know it must seem like that. I know it must.' She almost wrung her hands in her distress. 
'But I assure you,Mr.Jerome, it wasn't so. It isn't just that I'm insisting I couldn't have made a 
mistake. I actually remember putting the letter in the box. I —I gave it a little pat for luck.' 

And, at the recollection of her happy, proud reflections on that occasion, Anne actually 
caught her breath on a sob. 'You—what?' he said. 

'I g-gave it a pat for luck,' Anne repeated. And, so excited and distressed was she that, to her 
great mortification, she began to cry. 

'For heaven's sake, don't do that,'Mr.Jerome exclaimed, with some irritation. 

'I'm—sorry.' 

'Well, so am 1/ saidMr.Jerome unexpectedly. 'I didn't mean to upset you as much as this. Of 
course I'm confoundedly angry and disappointed about the whole thing, but—' 

He stopped, because Anne was crying harder than ever. Not, strangely enough, 
becauseMr.Jerome was angry—she could just bear that—but because he was disappointed. 

'I didn't forget to post it. I didn't—I didn't,' she insisted, almost childishly. 


'Don't cry like that, child.' He reached out and, taking her hand, drew her to his side, and 



then, since there was nowhere else for her to sit down, on to the arm of his chair. 'It isn't worth 
it.' 

'Ofcourseit is,' she contradicted him, with a little gulp. 'It was nearly the biggest contract we'd 
ever had.Mr.Pennerley said so. It was terribly important. And it was important in other ways 
too—to me. I had a chance to show that I could do good work, and—and redeem that mistake I 
made. And then you were—were so pleased. And I was so happy and —proud.' 

The usually autocraticMr.Jerome looked nonplussed. In silence, he handed her a large, clean 
handkerchief with which to dry her tears. But the silence was a troubled, rather than a critical 
one. 

'You say you actually rememberputting that special letter in the box?' he said at last. 

'Yes, of course I do.' 

'There couldn't be any mistake?' 

'No.' 

'Hm. Then I don't know that there's any more we can say about it.' 

It was generous of him, but she felt horribly, hopelessly uncomforted. Whatever he said by 
way of comfort—and it was something thatMr.Jerome really wanted to comfort her—it was 
inevitable that he should reserve the right to think that, in some way, shewosresponsible. His 
good opinion of her was too new and small a plant to stand up to quite such a shock. 

'How did you know—I mean, how are you quite sure—that Firth & Farraday didn't receive the 
letter?' she asked presently, in a timid tone. 

'What's that?' He came back from something of a reverie. 'Oh —Pennerley happened to run 
into Edgar Firth the day before yesterday. And without any prompting Firth asked him why we 
hadn't interested ourselves in the possibilities of the contract. He even went so far as to say 
that they were specially on the look-out for our application and estimates.' 

'Meaning that we should probably have got it, if we had applied?' Anne went pale again. 

'I suppose so.'Mr.Jerome looked moody. 

'Oh, howow/u/l' 

'Well, don't harrow yourself afresh,' he said. 'At least we know that Firth & Farraday are 
favourably disposed towards us for future business.' 

'We knew that already,' Anne insisted sadly. And she thought that, so far as she was 
concerned, no future business would ever make up for the contract they had lost. 

For one thing,she could not imagine that she would ever again have anything to do with a 
Jerome & Pennerley application for a contract. Come to that—her heart nearly stopped at the 
thought—she could hardly expect that they would even want to receive her back into the firm 



now. The very incident on whichMr.Jerome had based his offer had, apparently, proved her 
more untrustworthy than ever. 

She wondered if she ought to say something about that now. Then she knew she ought. 

'Of course,' Anne began—and, because she was so nervous and miserable, she sounded stiff 
and unfriendly, 'of course, this rather alters things, doesn't it?' 

'What things?' inquiredMr.Jerome bluntly. 

'Your—your offer. Naturally, I don't expect you to—take me back now. Back into the firm, I 
mean,' she added, feeling suddenly that, without the mention of the firm, her words sounded 
uncomfortably like those of an erring wife addressing a disillusioned husband. 

He frowned. 'But I thought your whole argument was that you were in no way to blame for 
what has happened.' 

'Yes—it is. But'—she drew a deep breath, before putting into words her unhappy 
conviction—/can't blameyouif, in your heart, you think I probably was. It's a little hard on you, 
in these circumstances, to be expected to—to show a special mark of your approval.' 

He laughed. A short, not unfriendly laugh, which showed appreciation of her reading of the 
situation, but not complete acceptance of it. 

'There's something in what you say, of course,' he agreed with candour. 'At the same time, I 
haven't forgotten that, but for my having been'—he cleared his throat slightly—'rather hasty 
and unjust with you in the beginning, there would never have been any question of your having 
left us. I think. Miss Hemming, we must just leave things as they were and—try to forget this 
unfortunate business.' 

It was as much as the most indulgent employer could be expected to offer. It was far more 
than Anne could ever have expected fromMr.Jerome in the old days. But, while she murmured 
her thanks, she felt no lightening of her heart. 

She didn't wantMr.Jerome to be sorry for her, or indulgent towards her, she thought 
rebelliously. She wanted him to think her valuable and reliable. 

And how that was ever to happen again she could not imagine. 

'Well,' he said briskly, 'suppose we make a fresh start now. There are several letters for you 
to take.' 

Mr.Jerome then dictated his letters in such a calm and matter-of-fact way that Anne felt her 
own agitation and strain lessening. She was able to concentrate on what she was doing, and not 
until he had finished and she was free to go downstairs to type back her notes did she allow her 
thoughts to wander afresh over the disaster which had overtaken her. 

Once she was alone, however, in the small room which was regarded as her office, Anne gave 
herself up to the luxury—although a melancholy luxury—of going over exactly what had 
happened, without the added agitation of having to explain and excuse herself as she did so. 



She had too much natural good sense to believe that anyone—herself or anyone else—could 
be specially dogged by ill-luck. She had always thought that what some people referred to as 
'bad luck' or 'just my luck' was usually nothing more than carelessness or lack of efficiency. 

But could anything but the most fantastic ill-luck really explain what had happened? 

That this very letter—the one which had reinstated her inMr.Jerome's good opinion and 
ensured her return to his employ—thatth/sletter, out of all the letters which the Post Office 
carried daily, should have gone astray. It was inconceivable! 

For a terrible moment, Anne even wondered if she could possibly have been mistaken, when 
she claimed to remember posting that individual letter. 

But no. In her mind's eye, she could see again the scene when she stood in the rain beside 
the country pillar-box, holding a handful of letters—mostly of regulation size—and the one long 
envelope which contained her afternoon's work, and the hopes of Jerome & Pennerley. 

Of course she had put it safely in the box. It was simply absurd to suppose that anything so 
important could have slipped to the ground and escaped her notice. Her whole attention had 
been focused on it. 

Beyond doubt, unless she were mad, the letter to Firth & Farraday had been posted. 

Then—short of accepting the idea of a malignant fate— whatcou\6 have sent it astray? Not 
just delayed it, but made it vanish? 

With a painful thump of her heart, Anne suddenly thought of the possibility that she had 
addressed it incorrectly. 

But almost immediately she rejected the idea. She knew Firth & Farraday's address nearly as 
well as her own. She had often had occasion to write to them during her two years in the office. 
In any case, she had checked and rechecked the envelope. 

Other people might—undoubtedly would—decide that that was the explanation. But she 
could not and would not accept it herself. Sh eknew. 

Resignedly, she pulled her machine towards her, and prepared to start work. 

As she did so, there was a discreet little tap on the door and Deborah came into the room. 

'Hello. I thought I heard you in here,' she said, and her voice was slightly hushed, as though 
for the funeral of a distant relative. 'I'm so sorry about this business of the contract. I know how 
upset you must be.' 

For a moment, Anne could feel only anger and chagrin thatMr.Jerome should have told 
Deborah. But she realised almost immediately that the disclosure must have been made in the 
angry hour or so before she herself had put in an appearance. No doubtMr.Jerome felt he must 
express his fury to someone, and Deborah had been the nearest person. 


In his present mood, Anne thought—and, on the whole, she probably didMr.Jerome no more 



than justice in thinking so—he would not have told Deborah or anyone else. 


However, the disclosure had been made, and some sort of answer had to be made to 
Deborah. So Anne said rather stiffly: 

'Yes. It's dreadfully unfortunate, isn't it?' 

'Of course, we all make mistakes at some time or other. I told David so,' Deborah explained 
earnestly. 

Anne felt herself flush, and with difficulty restrained herself from saying rudely: 'Oh, you did, 
did you? Thank you for nothing.' 

Aloud, she observed, rather coldly: 

'It has been known for the Post Office to make a mistake.' 

'The Post Office?' Deborah's tone indicated that this was an entirely new theory, so far as she 
was concerned. 'Oh, I don't think it could have been th ePost Office,do you?' 

'I don't see what else can have happened.' 

'O-oh,' Deborah said. 'David and I thought perhaps—'She hesitated, as though not wishing to 
hurt anyone's feelings. 

'Yes. I'm sure you thought that I was responsible,' Anne completed her sentence for her dryly. 
'I have explained toMr.Jerome that it just wasn't possible. I think he is quite satisfied of the 
fact.' 

This was going a little further than she was entitled to go, perhaps, but Anne was determined 
to wipe that smug look of sympathetic doubt from Deborah's face. 

'I see,' Deborah said. 'Well, I'm very glad, of course, if you have been able to—clear yourself.' 

She didn't sound glad, however. She sounded as though Anne had tried to sell her something 
sub-standard, and failed. 

'I'm afraid I must get on with my work now,' Anne told her, making a considerable business of 
putting paper into her typewriter. 

'Oh, of course.' Deborah paused just a second longer. 'Youoregoing on working for David, 
then?' 

'Certainly,' Anne replied crisply. 'Did you think I shouldn't?' 

'Oh—no, not exactly,' Deborah said, and took herself off, with a very thoughtful expression. 

Anne looked after her. 

It was not difficult to follow Deborah's train of thought. She might murmur sympathy, but she 
was exceedingly glad that Anne had been discredited. Indeed, her one regret was probably that 



it had not been a more thorough business. 


'If she'd kindly undertaken to post the letter for me, or something of the sort, I should know 
where to put the blame,' Anne thought grimly. 'She'd have sworn she posted it, but that 
shethoughtthe address looked a little odd. I wonder—' 

For two or three minutes longer, Anne sat there thinking instead of typing. For the idea had 
come to her that perhaps, in some way, Deborahhodmanaged to intercept the letter. 

But full consideration of the facts made it impossible to accept this likeable theory. The letter 
had gone into the post-box. One could not get away from that. After that point it was difficult 
to see how Deborah, with the best will in the world, could have interfered. 

Flowever, it was worth remembering for the future that Deborah's ill will had by no means 
evaporated. This incident had clearly shownthehollowness of her recent friendliness. 

It was not until the evening that Anne saw Robin, so that she had time to work out just 
how—and how much—she would tell him of what had happened. 

Flowever, he had actually sat down opposite her at the dinner-table before he said, with his 
usual cheerful lack of self-consciousness: 

'I'm awfully sorry about this business of the contract. It was hard luck.' 

Anne flushed angrily. 

'Is there anyoneMr.Jerome hasnottold?' she inquired sharply, because she felt so very sore 
and wretched about the incident. 

'David? David didn'ttell me,' Robin said, and handed her the menu. 'Deborah did.' 

'Oh, I—see. I'm sorry.' 

'Nothing to be sorry about,' Robin assured her good-humouredly. 'As a matter of fact, when I 
spoke to David about it myself, he was quite rude and told me to mind my own business.' 

'Did he?' Anne said, appearing to study the menu, but really savouring the delicious sense of 
satisfaction which came over her at the mention ofMr.Jerome's rudeness. 

'Fie said something about the Post Office having slipped up, or some such nonsense,' Robin 
continued carelessly. 

'I don't think that's nonsense,' Anne retorted defensively. 'I don't see what else can have 
happened. After all, lettershovebeen lost in the post. Anyway, if it was not lost in the post, 
Robin, what happened to it?' 

'I haven't the faintest idea,' Robin replied cheerfully. 'I suppose you did post it?' 

From anyone else that question would have been enough to make Anne get up and leave the 
table. But Robin asked it in such a nice, matter-of-fact way that Anne knew she had only to 
reply, in the same tone, 'I'm perfectly certain I did,' and Robin would be satisfied. 



So she made the expected reply quite calmly, and Robin nodded reflectively. 


'Then my guess is that they have a careless post clerk at Firth & Farraday's/ he said. 

'Why, ye-es. I suppose that is possible,' Anne agreed doubtfully. 'But it's very difficult to lose 
something completelya/ferit's come into an office, you know.' 


'Is it?' 


'Well—yes. There's usually a record book. And whoever keeps it has a simple routine which 
would make it almost impossible to chuck away a letter with several enclosures in a moment of 
absent-mindedness. I can't imagine that at a place like Firth & Farraday's such a thing could 
happen.' 

Robin looked unimpressed. 

'It's the only suggestion I have to make,' he said. 

And Anne felt so grateful to him for not even hinting that perhaps she was the culprit,after 
all, that she felt it was only kind to give his theory lip service. So she said: 'Well, it's a possibility, 

I suppose. I wish I knew the post clerk at Firth & Farraday's.' 

'I'm sure an introduction could be arranged,' Robin replied, with a grin. 'You move in the right 
circles for an approach to be made. At least, I mean, if you're going back to work in David's 
office.' 

'Of course I am,' Anne said quickly. 'Oh, Robin, do you mean you think I shouldn't?' 

'Good heavens, Anne dear, I don't think there's any matter of conscience or duty about it. Of 
course you should, if you want to and if David agrees. I just thought—Davidmight turn sticky. 
Not that I think he's entitled to, but—' 

'Yes, he/sentitled to,' Anne admitted, with a sigh. 'Being David — Mr.Jerome, I mean—he can't 
really make himself accept anything but the most probable of several improbabilities. In other 
words, though he's been awfully nice about it, and even done his best to appear to accept my 
protestations, I know itmustseem to him that I'm the most likely culprit. It's wonderfully good 
of him, in the circumstances.' 

'David isn't inclined to be "wonderfully good" in that way,' he remarked dryly. 

'But hehasbeen. I told him that I quite understood this might alter his plans about me. And he 
just refused to discuss the subject—said we would leave things as they were.' 

'Did he?' Robin sounded interested. 'Then he must feel fairly sure it wasn't your fault. David 
isn't the kind to be either sentimental or quixotic where his business is concerned. Fie might be 
sorry for you, if you were distressed. But David would have to like someone very, very much 
indeed before he would allow concessions in his business.' 

The next morning, Anne's post was enlivened by a short but informative letter from her 
cousin Angela, whom she had kept fairly well posted with the news of her holiday. 



'I don't want to sound coarse and materially-minded, darling,' Angela wrote, after the usual 
preliminaries of family news, 'but is the Jerome manpoy/ngyou while you prolong your stay in 
luxury at your Towers? Otherwise you must be going through your legacy like fun. We all feel 
it's time he put foot to the ground and hobbled back to London, so that you too can transfer 
yourself here. We're missing you. Anyway, at least ask him how much longer he thinks he'll be.' 

There was something in what Angela wrote, of course, and Anne decided that she would have 
a word withMr.Jerome that day about their return. Or at any rate, her return. 

When she reached Greenslade that afternoon the front door was standing open—as was 
often the case on warm, sunny days—and Anne was sufficiently at home now to go in without 
knocking. 

She glanced into the sitting-room, but there was no sign ofMrs.Eskin or Deborah, so she went 
upstairs, unable to suppress the foolish hope that, somehow,Mr.Jerome would have had a 
perfectly satisfactory explanation of the missing letter since she last saw him, and would greet 
her with a smile and the reassuring sight of a long and congratulatory epistle 
fromMr.Pennerley. 

However, as she reached the top of the stairs, she realised that Deborah was in his room, and 
that something of a discussion—even argument—was in progress. She hesitated, wondering 
whether to go quietly down again, or whether her footsteps had already been heard. 

And, as she paused, irresolute, Deborah's voice carried clearly to her. 

'It's absurd, David. You/cnowthe girl isn't reliable. I think you're crazy to take her back into the 
firm.' 

It was not Anne's wish to eavesdrop, but she would have been superhuman if she could have 
torn herself away at that moment. And she heardMr.Jerome reply, curtly—and rather as 
though he had been over this argument before: 

'I tell you, Deborah, that decision was made before this unfortunate business. I'm not 
prepared to go back on my offer.' 

'Not even when she's made a second major error?' 

'Not even then,' confirmedMr.Jerome dryly, thereby lacerating Anne with the implication 
that he did accept her responsibility. 'I was unfair to the child on a previous occasion. And, even 
though I'm morally certain that, in some way, she's responsible for this miserable affair, I owe 
her the benefit of the doubt.' 

'And suppose she makes a third error?' Deborah's voice sounded unusually angry and 
energetic. 

'Then she'll go,' repliedMr Jerome's voice coldly. 'But I shall have satisfied myself that she has 
had a fair chance.' 

'Rather an expensive way of satisfying yourself, if it costs you another contract,' Deborah 
retorted scornfully. 



'Some things are worth a little expense/Mr.Jerome replied unexpectedly, and Anne was 
nearly sure, from his tone of voice, that he was smiling slightly. 

The outlines of the stairs and upper landing blurred before Anne's eyes, in a rush of just- 
controlled tears. And, as she turned and ran quietly downstairs again, she heard Deborah 
exclaim impatiently: 

'I've never known you quixotic about your office staff before!' 

Anne didn't hear his reply. She didn't need to. She had heard enough. Even the fact that 
Deborah had used the very word Robin had used last night. 

He had said David Jerome was not quixotic where his business was concerned and that he 
would have to be very, very fond of someone before he would allow concessions in business. 

Anne didn't imagine it was a question of fondness. But she was touched to the core to realise 
that he was going counter to all his natural convictions, rather than risk doing her an injustice 
again. 

She was not quite sure if her tears were for the pain of knowing that he did believe her 
responsible for the misfortune of the letter, or the pleasure of discovering that he minded so 
much about her feelings. 

She felt overwhelmingly grateful to him for defending her against Deborah's spiteful attack. 
Or at least, for refusing to be influenced by what she had said. 

But, because Anne was herself essentially generous, she immediately began to wonder if she 
ought to accept so much generosity from him. Since she had, quite by chance, heard the real 
state of affairs—since she knew that he was keeping her against his real convictions—ought she 
not to relieve him of that necessity by some action of her own? 

She went out of the house, and slowly climbed the hill which led up to the woods beyond. It 
was not an absolutely fixed arrangement that she should call at Greenslade each day, so her 
failure to appear would not cause comment. And, at the moment, she wanted to be alone, and 
think out what she was going to do. 

Once before, she reminded herself, she had wondered whether it were right or wise to return 
to David Jerome's employ. Then there had been only thequestion of her own feelings. Now 
there was the question of fairness to him. 

'But it isn't as though it would really be to his disadvantage to have me back,' Anne thought 
earnestly. 'I would work for him as never before. I'dproveto him that he had been right to give 
me another chance,' she vowed, in defiance of Deborah's spiteful suggestion that it would be 
an expensive experiment if she made another error. 

She sat down on the grass, and absently brushed her hand to and fro across the cool green 
surface. 

'I want to go back and work for him more than anything else in the world,' Anne told herself. 
'More than onesdou/dwant to work for anyone who is engaged to another girl, I suppose,' she 



admitted, with a sigh. 'If I don't go—what's the alternative?' 


She could reconsider Robin's more than half serious suggestion that she should stay in this 
part of the country and work in his office. But if she undertook to do that, and then found that 
she simply could not bear the separation from her friends and the life she knew and—she had 
better face it—from David Jerome, it was going to be difficult to escape, without feeling that 
she was letting Robin down. 

Alternatively, of course, she could go back to London and find other employment, as she had 
originally intended. Live in the same city as David Jerome, possibly work in very much the same 
district—but never see him. 

It always came back to the one essential. Could she bear not to see him again? Or, 
alternatively, ought she to force herself to make the break now, rather than court fresh 
complications and unhappiness which must inevitably result? 

'If only there could be a compromise!' Anne sighed, shrinking from the finality of an 
irrevocable decision. 'If only there could be some way of testing my own resolution, without 
being cut off from retreat if I found things unbearable.' 

She knew this was cowardly, and not at all constructive. But it was also, of course, very 
human. 

Cupping her chin in her hand, Anne looked absently, and yet with a sort of deep, inner 
pleasure, over the scene around her. Beautiful, beautiful place for a holiday. Beautiful place in 
which to live—if David Jerome lived here too. But if living here meant never seeing him again— 

She broke off, with a sigh. And then, looking down to the road below, she saw that Robin was 
coming along. Not in the car, but walking. 

Dear, comforting, easy-tempered Robin. She waved to him, even though she thought she was 
probably too far up the hillside for him to notice her. 

However, she had forgotten that her red jacket would be easily identified against the green 
background. He looked up, waved in return, and came springing up the hillside to join her. 

She felt too pleasantly relaxed and lazy to come down half-way to him. So she waited, 
smiling, until he came up with her and flung himself down on the grass, panting a little. 

'I've been looking for you,' he told her, smiling up at her with his bright blue eyes. 

'Have you?' 

'Yes. At least, I was hoping to see you. Tell me, have you quite decided to go back to David's 
office at the end of your stay here?' 

Anne's eyes opened wide. It was almost uncanny to find that his thoughts had been following 
so similar a path as herown. 


'I think—I don't know, Robin. Why?' 



'Because we're in a bit of a spot at the office. One of the girls has to go into hospital for an 
operation during the next few weeks. She expects to be away for three months, anyway. I was 
wondering if you'd like the job. Itwould give you the summer here and—Oh, Anne, dotake it! It 
would be wonderful to have you here for some months longer.' 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Forsome minutes, Anne made no attempt to answer Robin. Again she absently brushed her 
hand to and fro across the grass, while she kept her head bent and did not even look up at him. 

Here, beyond all question, was the compromise for which she had been sighing. It had been 
presented to her, with almost frightening promptness and completeness. Three months in this 
heavenly spot. Three months in which to get over what she recognised now as her unsuitable 
devotion to David Jerome. Three months in which to decide if she could bear the wise course of 
complete separation. 

Nothing absolutely final about it. Nothing to make her feel an exile from the familiar life in 
London. Just the chance to do what she knew she should do, in the least painful circumstances. 
It would be almost wicked of her to refuse. 

And yet the very first step would be to tellDavid Jerome that she was not coming back to 
London with him. And she was appalled to find how hard even this first step could be. 

'Well, Anne?' Robin said at last. Not impatiently, but as though he were a little amused and 
puzzled that the decision took her so long. 'Is it such a very weighty matter?' 

'N-no.' She knew she must not let Robin—or anyone else—guess what tremendous issues 
were involved for her. 'No, I was just wondering if—if it would seem very ungrateful 
toMr.Jerome.' 

'Ungrateful to David?' Robin sounded astonished. 'Why?' 

'He's been so—good to me.' She must not think how good, or she would find it impossible to 
go on. 'It was generous ofhimto offer to take me back, in the first instance, and more than 
generous to keep to that offer after—after what happened. I shouldn't like him to think I didn't 
appreciate what he did. That I tossed his offer aside for the first nice holiday job which was 
offered me.' 

'Oh, David wouldn't look at things that way,' Robin assured her easily. 'He knows you weren't 
all that keen on his office.' Anne bit her lip hard, to keep herself from angry denial. 'He's made 
this gesture of confidence in you —and, to do him justice, I think he genuinely intended it as 
theamende honorable —And you accepted it in the spirit in which it was offered. Everyone felt 
nice and comfortable and bygones were bygones. But I don't imagine he or you wanted to 
make a great business of it. You can part quite good friends, he can find another shorthand- 
typist, and you and I can have a delightful summer.' 

Anne was silent again, amazed that the situation over which she had been agonising could be 
reduced to such simple and comfortable terms, when viewed through Robin's eyes. 

'Perhaps—you're right,' she said slowly. And in that moment she thought that, away from 
David and in Robin's company, she might possibly come to look at things as sensibly and sanely 
as he. 



'Of course I'm right,' Robin agreed heartily. 'Come on, Anne. Decide to stay!' 

'I'll have to speak to David—toMr.Jerome first.' 

Robin glanced at her curiously. Perhaps he noticed that twice lately the 
intimidatingMr.Jerome had become David to her. 

'Yes, all right. Let's go and see himnow, then.' 

Robin, who was no mean tactician, in a simple way, was not going to miss the advantage of a 
quick decision. 

There was no objection to raise to that. And she let Robin take her hand and draw her to her 
feet. 

He kept her hand in his as they went down the hillside, and she thought that, in some warm, 
friendly way, it gave her a little courage. 

All the same, when they reached the house, she said firmly: 

Tllgo up alone.' For she was determined that no third party—not even anyone so fair and 
well-intentioned as Robin—should affect her decision at this point. 

He looked faintly surprised, but yielded at once. And Anne went slowly upstairs alone. 

When she came into the room, she saw that David Jerome was up, sitting in a chair by the 
window, fully dressed for the first time, and looking much more like the employer she had 
known. Even his first remark was in character. 

'Hello,' he said. 'I expected you before this.' 

Anne smiled, amused and oddly steadied by his tone. 'I'm sorry. Was there something 
urgent?' 

'No. I missed you, that's all,' he said, with abrupt simplicity. 'You usually come earlier than 
this.' 

Anne felt weak suddenly. Not steadied and restored at all. He had missed her! 

With a great effort, she preserved her matter-of-fact air. 'I'm glad to see you up and dressed,' 
she said. 

'Yes. I'm glad to be so. I shall be going back to London in three or four days. Can you be ready 
by then?' 

Anne was unprepared for this immediate broadside. She passed the tip of her tongue 
nervously over her lips. 

'Mr.Jerome, I wanted to—talk to you about that.' 


'Yes?' 



'I've had an offer of—Robin has suggested that I might like to accept a temporary job which is 
falling vacant in his office. One of the girls there will have to be away on sick leave for about 
three months. It would mean having thewhole summer here and—' 

'I can't keep your place in London open for three months/Mr.Jerome interrupted curtly. 

'Oh, no. No, I wasn't suggesting that.' 

'What were you suggesting, then?' 

'Mr.Jerome, please don't think I'm not very, very grateful for your offer to have me back at 
the office, but—' 

'You're refusing it,' he finished for her. 

'I should like to take this job in Robin's office.' 

He looked at her in that extremely penetrating way which was so extraordinary difficult to 
sustain. 

'You haven't some silly, quixotic idea of effacing yourself because of that business about the 
lost letter, have you?' 

'No. Oh, no, that isn't the reason,' she assured him quickly. And, in that moment, she realised 
this was true. 

The lost letter incident had nothing to do with her decision, except that it had served to show 
her she was already too fond of David Jerome, and must keep away from him if she were not to 
make herself more miserable than she was already. 

'What is the reason, then?' 

'I —beg your pardon?' 

'What is the reason for your not wanting to work for me, after all?' 

'It isn't that I don't want to work for you!' she cried, in distressed protest, and with so much 
emphasis that he smiled faintly. 

'No? I've completely worked my passage home, have I?' His smile deepened, but became a 
little sardonic. 'What's the trouble, then?' 

'Mr.Jerome, there/sno trouble. It's just that I love this place, and I can't resist the idea of 
being able to stay here some months longer, and, at the same time, earn my own living.' 

To her own ears, both her words and her tone sounded convincing. But he continued to 
regard her with a consideringair which made her uneasy. 

'This would be only a temporary job?' 


'I suppose it might lead to something permanent.' 



'And you would like that? What you really want to do is to live here, instead of in London?' 


'I—don't really know. But I should like to make the experiment. And—and this seems a 
specially happy way of doing so,' she explained reasonably. 

For a moment or two he was silent'. Then he abstracted a letter from the pile on the table 
beside him, and thoughtfully flipped it to and fro against the fingers of his left hand. 

'Miss Hemming, I'm particularly anxious to have you back in my office,' he said deliberately, 
and was probably quite aware of the fact that she caught her breath on an audible gasp. 
'Changes seem to be in the air. I've just had a letter to say that Miss Robinson wishes to leave.' 

'Miss Robinson!' 

Incredulously, Anne forced her mind to the consideration ofMr.Jerome's super-secretary. 
Miss Robinson—as changeless as the tides, as enduring as Income Tax—proposed to leave. It 
would be like a major operation on the office staff. 

'But why does she want to leave? I mean—I can't imagine the place without her.' 

'Frankly, nor can 1/ David Jerome admitted. 'And I find it most disagreeable being forced to 
do so. Her reasons are purely personal ones, and the kind with which I can hardly quarrel. 
There's been a good deal of trouble in her family, and now they've arrived at a solution which 
will necessitate her having only part-time work. So, yousee. Miss Hemming, I shall soon be 
without a secretary.' 

'Oh—yes. How awfull'Anne suddenly had a very clear recollection of the cloud which 
descended on the office when the invaluable Miss Robinson was missing. But that had been, of 
course, in the days before one realised how dear and differentMr.Jerome could be. 

'I thought perhaps you would like the job.'Mr.Jerome's cool, incisive voice cut across her 
nostalgic reflections. 

'Me?\, I mean?' 

In one flash, Anne saw both the tremendous temptation and the acute danger. Working with 
him daily, his constant companion, even to a certain extent, his confidante—she could not fail 
to fall more hopelessly in love with him than she already was at this moment of his wonderful 
offer. 

'I couldn't,' she said, in a very small voice. And there was resignation, rather than conviction, 
in her tone. 

'Of course you could,' he retorted, rather impatiently. 'You're perfectly capable of it, if that's 
what you mean.' 

She gave him a rather sad little smile. 


'Do you really think that, after what's happened?' 



'For heaven's sake. Miss Hemming/ he said disagreeably, 'stop hugging that incident to you 
like the secret in a Victorian melodrama. I've written it off, myself, as one of the inexplicable 
things which do happen from time to time.' She thought of what she had heard him say to 
Deborah, but she could have embraced him for his cross obstinacy at this moment. 'I advise you 
to do the same. I should like to have you for my secretary. I'm offering you the job. And I should 
like your decision by tomorrow morning. That's really all there is to it.' 

Anne wondered foolishly why she had ever resented his flashes of temper. She thought 
now—with a sentimental fervour known only to those in love—that she loved him better in this 
mood than any other. Provided, of course, she could feel certain that he would revert fairly 
soon to the rather sarcastic air of indulgence which she found equally endearing. 

It said much for Anne's strength of purpose that, even while she contemplated the 
attractions of the man she loved, she knew they constructed for her a danger which she must 
reject. 

'It's very, very kind of you,Mr.Jerome, and I can't tell you how—how grateful and flattered I 
am that you should offer me the job. But I really can't accept it.' 

David Jerome was a man who liked his own way, and opposition usually only hardened him 
and made him more obstinate. But, for some reason, Anne's words brought nothing more than 
a rueful smile to his lips. 

'Well, it's a very handsome speech of rejection, at least. Miss Hemming,' he said. 'But you 
won't give me any real reason for your decision?' 

She must give himsomeplausible reason, she saw, and groped hastily in the recesses of her 
mind. 

'I'm nearly sure that I—that I want to make my home here, in the Lake District,' she told him, 
in the most reasonable tone she could command. 'This offer from Robin will give me a real 
opportunity to find out if that is so. On the other hand, if I —became your secretary, I should 
have to settle in London again for an indefinite period. I'm not—willing to do that.' 

'I see. Well'—he made a slight face—'I can hardly hope to compete with all the attractions of 
the Lake District. I see I shall have to look for my new secretary elsewhere. But I'm sorry. Miss 
Hemming.' 

'I'm sorry, too,' Anne said softly. And she hoped he would never, never know how sorry. 

'Is it too late to take one or two letters for me?' 

'No. Certainly not. And you know, of course, that I'm willingly do anything else that needs 
doing during the three or four days you remain here?' 

'Yes, I know. When do you start in Robin's office?' 

'I don't know,' Anne said, with more melancholy indifference than she realised. 


He gave her a very odd glance at that. But her head was bent over her notebook, and she 



missed it. 


Afterwards, however, when she went downstairs, there was no question of indulging in 
melancholy indifference with Robin around. He was jubilant about her decision. And in 
common decency—not to say for the sake of appearances—she had to seem as pleased as he 
was. 

Deborah added her approval and congratulation to the spate of comment. And little though 
she valued either, Anne had to smile and be pleasant. 

'I shall have to find somewhere to live,' she said, determinedly forcing her mind on to 
practical details, so that she should think less of the essential decision. 'I can't stay on at a 
luxury hotel, when I've descended to earth and am earning my own living again.' 

Here Deborah proved determinedly helpful, and Anne could not suppress a cynical conviction 
that she was willing to do all she could to confirm any arrangement which would keep Anne at 
a safe distance from London. 

'I expectMrs.Thurber will let you have her attic room.' Deborah said. 'We'll walk over and see 
her this evening.' 

Anne privately thought thatMrs.Thurber's attic room sounded exactly the sort of place into 
which Deborah would gladly thrust her. 

However, when they 'walked over' that evening, she was bound to admit that Deborah had 
had the good sense—if nothing else—to select somewhere which would add the weight of its 
own attractions to her decision to stay in the district. 

Mrs.Thurber's attic room ran the full length from back to front ofMrs.Thurber's home—which 
might have been described either as a large cottage or a small house. 

In the front, enchanting dormer windows looked out on to Rydal Water, and attheback, quite 
incredibly, a circular window, with a swinging sash-movement, looked first onMrs.Thurber's 
old-fashioned garden, and then away to a beautiful view of Raven Crag. 

Bright chintz curtains fluttered at the window, and the few pieces of furniture in the room 
were old, but good and solid, and dated back sufficiently to pass that significant line which 
divides the despised old-fashioned from the admired antique. 

Mrs.Thurber herself was a plump, melancholy, rather apologetic little widow, who seemed 
considerably in awe of Deborah. Even if she had not wanted to have Miss Eskin's friend from 
London, Anne felt pretty sure that the poor little thing would have been dragooned into doing 
so. But, as it was, she responded very willingly to Anne's friendly smile, and seemed rather 
happy at the idea of having her in the house. 

She undertook to provide Anne with breakfast and an evening meal, in what she called the 
parlour downstairs. And Anne decided that she could make quite a pleasant life for herself in 
the chintz-curtained room upstairs. 

As pleasant, that was to say, as any life could be which did not include David Jerome. 



'Well, that's settled/ Deborah said, in a tone of satisfaction, as they came away. And Anne 
had some difficulty in suppressing a smile at the transparency of her thoughts. 

About a hundred yards from the cottage, they met a forceful-looking woman in trousers who 
was striding along the road, and Deborah stopped to introduce Miss Haskin, who would now be 
Anne's next-door neighbour. 

'Oh, you're staying with the poor little Thurber?' Miss Haskin said, regarding Anne with the 
large, but rather menacing, benevolence which she extended to the whole world. 

'Yes. She seems very kind and nice,' Anne replied tactfully. 

'Yes, yes. Much too kind,' declared Miss Haskin, who made a speciality of minding other 
people's business. 'She kept that husband of hers alive much too long.' 

Miss Haskin sounded as though killing off a husband were all in a day's work. But, as she 
obviously intended this remark as provocative of an extended conversation, Anne felt bound to 
ask politely: 

'Was he ill a long time, then?' 

'Not ill. D.T.s,' Miss Haskin explained, as one woman of the world to another. 

'Oh. He drank?' 

'Like a fish,' Miss Haskin said. 'Like a fish.' 

And Anne felt she could almost see the lateMr.Thurber's fins. 

'Oh, poorMrs.Thurber.' 

'Yes. She's very well rid of him. Very well rid of him,' Miss Haskin stated, without fear of 
contradiction. 'But she willgr/eve.So foolish. It's so much nicer to put flowers on a grave than 
liniment on bruises.' 

And, with this somewhat peculiar generalisation. Miss Haskin waved a cheery hand and left 
them. 

'I think I'm going to like living here,' Anne remarked. And her spirits rose one notch from the 
depths to which they had fallen in the moment she refused to become David Jerome's 
secretary. 

Deborah laughed a little. 

'Miss Haskin is quite entertaining,' she agreed. 'But an inveterate gossip. Don't tell her 
anything which you're not prepared to have broadcast round the district.' 

'I shouldn't,' Anne assured her dryly. 

And then, as they had come to the place where their paths divided, they said an affable good 
night to each other and separated. 



During the next few days, a good many changes took place in Anne's day-to-day life. To begin 
with, she moved from the discreet luxury of Merring Towers to the more workaday atmosphere 
ofMrs.Thurber's cottage and the undoubtedly indiscreet neighbourhood of Miss Haskin. 

Then, in company with Robin, she went into Ambleside to be interviewed by his senior 
partner,Mr.Curtis, and to have it arranged that she should begin work at the office on the 
following Monday morning. She was briefly introduced to her future colleagues, Carol Deeming 
and Rosemary Blaney, both rather older than herself but obviously the pleasant-mannered, 
efficient type who make good office companions. 

To all outward seeming, Anne's life for the next three months should lie in very acceptable 
paths. 

Only David Jerome would not be there. And beside that fact nothing else seemed to matter 
very much. 

These were bright, cherished moments in the relentlessly passing days, clouded by the ever¬ 
present thought of parting. They helped Anne to appear cheerful and happy when her heart 
was aching, and they even served to blunt her own sense of the coming unhappiness. 

On the last evening, she was invited to dinner at Greenslade. Possibly the idea was Robin's. 
Probably Deborah felt generous in the moment of victory. Or possibly David Jerome, for 
reasons of his own, insisted upon it. 

Anyway, with the help of a stick, he limped downstairs and joined the party. 

Even apart fromMrs.Eskin's rather brooding company, it was all very different from that first 
dinner-party they had had together at Merring Towers, the evening that Anne had arrived at 
Rydal. 

Then David Jerome's company had been the fly in the amber, so far as Anne was concerned. 
Now it was the most important thing about the gathering. Then she had avoided his eyes and 
hoped he would not address a word to her directly. Now she found it hard not to watch for his 
every glance, and when he spoke to her she was happy. 

He spoke to her a good deal, as a matter of fact. Sometimes of things about which the others 
knew little or nothing. It was inevitable that, during the weeks they had worked fairly 
constantly together, they should have created a fund of shared experiences and interests, on 
which they drew for their conversation. But whatever the reason, Anne felt on that happy, sad 
last evening, that there were some things which would perhaps bring her back to him—if not 
with the poignancy with which she would remember him, at least with a clarity and 
individuality which would make certain remembered scenes hers, and hers only. 

And then, quite suddenly as it seemed to Anne, it was all over. 

Robin was Waiting to drive her over toMrs.Thurber's, and she was standing by David 
Jerome's chair, holding his hand and saying goodbye to him, and trying not to let herself realise 
that this might be the last time she would ever talk to him. 


'Goodbye, my dear. Thank you for all you've done,' he said, speaking, even then, with some 



of his characteristic abruptness. 'And if Pennerley writes to complain of my not bringing you 
back with me, be sure you do me justice and say it was certainly not my fault.' 

'I will/ Anne promised, and even managed to smile in answer to this. And thankyoufor—for 
everything.' 

He held her hand unnecessarily tightly for a moment, then gave it a sharp pat and released it. 

She turned away, without actually uttering the word 'goodbye', which perhaps was just as 
well, because it would probably have brought the tears to her eyes. And Deborah would 
certainly have noticed. 

Instead, she murmured a perfunctory goodnight toMrs.Eskin and Deborah, and went out to 
Robin and the waiting car. 

It was a beautiful, clear, starlit night, and, at any other time, Anne would have paused to 
enjoy the scene with Robin. But tonight she felt that even a word on the beauties of nature 
would be too much for her. She got into the car, shivered inexplicably, and hastily covered the 
movement with an exclamation of: 

'Oh, it's chilly!' 

'Is it?' Robin said, in a beautifully unargumentative and matter-of-fact-tone, and leaned over 
to pull up the window for her. 

Then he drove her home in comparative silence. And by the time they reachedMrs.Thurber's 
gate, she had herself under control again. 

'Goodnight, Robin. Thank you very much.' 

'Pleasure. Would you like to come driving tomorrow?' 

But she knew tomorrow was going to be a difficult day, and thought she would rather not 
have to keep up appearances in front of anyone. So she said: 

'Thank you, but I think I'll have a quiet day. It's my last day before starting at the office, and 
there are severakthings I want to straighten out. Letters to write and so on.' 

'All right. There'llbe other weekends,' Robin replied, with good-natured philosophy. 

And to Anne that conveyed just a little comfort for the future. It made her see days and 
nights when she would not feel so terrible as this, when she would be able to enjoy the scenery 
she loved once more, and even the friendly, undemanding company of Robin. 

But tonight there was nothing that anyone or anything could do for her. 

She would have been glad to go straight to her room. But, as she opened the front door, 
littleMrs.Thurber popped out of the parlour, with the pleased air of one who had been alone all 
the evening and welcomed the sound of a friendly footstep. 


'Oh, it's you. Miss Hemming,' she said, though it was difficult to see who else it could have 



been, as she and Anne were the only people who had the door-key. 


'Yes,Mrs.Thurber. Did I disturb you?' 

'Oh, no, dear. I was just having a last cup of tea. Come and have one, too/Mrs.Thurber urged. 

It was impossible to deny her the little company she craved. And murmuring something 
about, 'Well, for ten minutes,' Anne followed her back into the parlour and sat down in one of 
the surprisingly comfortable horse-hair Victorian chairs which were dotted about the room. 

'Did you have a nice evening?' Miss Thurber inquired, but in a kindly, rather than an 
inquisitive way. Unlike Miss Haskin, she did not mind other people's business for them. 

'Yes. Very nice, thank you,' Anne said, rather sadly. 

Mrs.Thurber handed her a cup of tea, and gave her a bird-like glance. 

'So nice that you're sad it's over/she said, more as a statement than a question. 

'Something like that.' Anne smiled at her. 'I had to say goodbye to someone tonight. And I 
hated doing so.' 

Mrs.Thurber nodded sympathetically. 

'Even temporary goodbyes are always sad,' she said, with a sigh for the departedMr.Thurber, 
even if he had drunk like a fish. 'But one grows used to it, my dear. One grows used to it.' 

'Oh, does one?' Anne exclaimed, with a note of real pain in her voice. 'Yes, I suppose one 
must, of course. But does one want to? I mean, growing used to someone's absence suggests 
that one gradually forgets the joy of his presences That—that is,onyone'spresence,' she added 
confusedly, in caseMrs.Thurber should start any elementary detective work. 

'You're very young/Mrs.Thurber's kind old voice said soothingly. 'Most of your life is in front 
of you.' 

Anne bit her lip. At that moment she felt she didn't want to contemplate a long life in front of 
her without David Jerome. 

'I don't know that that's much comfort,Mrs.Thurber,' she said, with a sigh. 

'I meant that there's plenty of time and opportunity for many other happinesses to come 
your way. When you're young, it seems that if you can't have exactly what you want, life is 
hardly worth living. But, as you get older, you realise that very often one thing will do instead of 
another.' 

'And one person instead of another,Mrs.Thurber?' Anne asked with a doubtful little smile. 

'Possibly, my dear, possibly. But I'm not so sure about that/Mrs.Thurber admitted. And she 
glanced fondly towards the mantelpiece, over which hung—or rather, loomed —a photograph 
ofMr.Thurber in his courting days, superb in a stiff white collar, his hairen brosse ,and his 
elegant moustache twisted to incredible points. 



Anne's glance followed hers. 


In any other mood, she might have had difficulty in suppressing a smile at the thought 
ofMr.Thurber as the embodiment of romance. But, just at the moment, she felt very tender 
towards anyone who cherished loving thoughts. 

So, rather surprisingly, she got up and kissedMrs.Thurber goodnight—which seemed to 
please the old lady immensely. 

And then, as she climbed the stairs to her starlit attic, she reflected on the strange, but 
undoubted, fact that the original of that preposterous photograph had once been to the 
flutteringMrs.Thurber what David Jerome was to herself. 



CHAPTER NINE 


Duringthe next few weeks, Anne began to settle down to her new life. 

Her work, she found, was reasonably interesting and well within her capabilities. And 
certainly driving into Ambleside with Robin each morning and out again each evening was very 
much more enjoyable than struggling for a seat on the Underground, or watching the buses go 
past request stops or halt for a grudging half minute at compulsory stops, while the conductor 
bawled, 'Hurry along there, please! Two only.' 

Sometimes, in the evenings, Robin and she would go for walks or drives. But she had 
determined from the beginning that he must not be unduly encouraged to pass beyond the 
stage of casual friendship. She had no wish to inflict on him the same sort of pain she had 
suffered, and was still suffering, on David's account. And, though she could not, of course, 
undertake to control Robin's feelings, at least she did her best not to let him cherish hopes 
which she could not fulfil. 

Without appearing to attach much importance to it therefore, she contrived to limit 
theiroutings to a reasonable number, and this left her a good deal of time at home —for 'home' 
was how she very soon came to think ofMrs.Thurber's cottage. 

The old lady herself was good company, and Miss Haskin—who favoured them with almost 
daily visits—was excellent, if slightly unsafe, company. 

She was, as Deborah had said, an arrant gossip. That is to say, she was an enthusiastic 
purveyor of local news and views. She was not the type of gossip who invents what she cannot 
discover. And Anne soon learned that if Miss Haskin prefaced a disclosure with 'I know for a 
factthat—' almost certainly her information would be correct. 

What was rather astonishing and shocking was the number of things Miss Haskin did contrive 
to know for a fact. 

At first, Anne even suspected her of eavesdropping. Presently she discovered that Miss 
Haskin exercised a sort of amiable form of 'third degree' upon her victims. And so well 
understood was this among her many acquaintances that most of them, on seeing her 
approach, either made a hasty get-away, or resigned themselves to giving a recital of anything 
they thought could interest her, without even waiting to be cross-questioned. 

If, however. Miss Haskin had nothing to offer but a juicy bit of speculation, she was quite 
frank about the fact. She would then open her bulletin with the words, 'Mind you, I have no 
idea if this is correct, but there is a strong rumour that—' 

There were, Anne found, quite strict rules in Miss Haskin's code, and she had the impression 
that, if one categorically appealed to her about anything concerning oneself and said, 'Will you 
please. Miss Haskin, not pass that on to anyone. It would cause me great unhappiness,' the 
probabilities were that the information would remain locked in Miss Haskin's well-developed 
bosom. 



No one, however, so far as she knew, had ever applied these unusual tactics to Miss Haskin, 
and Anne hoped she would not have any occasion to do so herself. 

One evening, about a fortnight after David Jerome's return to town, Anne came in, to be 
greeted byMrs.Thurber with the news that 'there was an interesting-looking parcel waiting for 
her'. 

'What makes it interesting-looking?' Anne inquired with a smile. 

'It's so well packed, for one thing,' repliedMrs.Thurber, to whom parcels were irregular lumps 
shrouded in oft-used brown paper, tied with several thicknesses of string knotted together, and 
addressed two or three times in any blank space left available. 

Certainly, judged by these standards, Anne's parcel looked interesting. It was beautifully 
packed, tied with finemulti-coloured twine, and addressed—once only—on the well-designed 
label of an exclusive Bond Street store. 

'I can't imagine—' Anne began. 

Then sudden incredulous excitement set her heart racing. She cut the attractive string, in 
spite ofMrs.Thurber's protests, and ripped open the parcel. 

Inside was, first, a beautiful fountain-pen and pencil-set, and then, packed in individual boxes, 
an address-book and telephone-pad in nut-brown crocodile leather. 

Mrs.Thurber twittered with excitement and approval. But in the first moment, Anne almost 
thrust the beautiful presents aside, in her eagerness to find some message with them. 

She found it—in the box with the address-book. David Jerome's card, and, written on the 
back of it: 

'To use in the new job, and in thanks for all the good work you did for me. D.J.' 

'Oh, the darling!' exclaimed Anne. 

'They must have cost agreotdeal of money,' saidMrs.Thurber. 

She was so impressed by the luxurious detail of the gift that Anne had to let her hang over 
each item a little longer though she really ached to escape to her own room and read those few 
words on the card over and over again. 

Mrs.Thurber had hardly finished her detailed examination when the loud, and strangely arch, 
'Coo-ee' with which Miss Haskin usually announced her presence was heard in the kitchen. 
And, a moment later, the lady herself came into the room. 

'Look what a lovely present Miss Hemming has just had sent her,' exclaimedMrs.Thurber, 
with a sort of pride in the compliment paid to her young lodger. 'From that niceMr.Jerome that 
she worked for.' 


'Very, very handsome,' declared Miss Haskin, examining everything and—Anne felt 



sure—accurately pricing each article. 'From Deborah Eskin'sfiance, eh?' 


It was at this point that Anne decided to put her theory about Miss Haskin to the test. 

'Miss Haskin—andMrs.Thurber, too, of course,' she added, for decency's sake, 'I should be 
very much obliged if you wouldn't mention this present to anyone. It was very kind 
ofMr.Jerome to send it, and I think he felt under some obligation to me because I did some 
typing for him without payment. But I do know that Deborah Eskin can be rather—rather silly 
and difficult about these things. I would prefer her not to know anything about the gift. She 
might—quite unreasonably—be hurt.' 

'She wouldn't be hurt,' Miss Haskin retorted with candour. 'She'd just be plain mad. A silly, 
jealous, acquisitive creature, Deborah Eskin. I agree with you that the less said, the better. I 
shall not say a word. And nor, I'm sure, willMrs.Thurber.' 

She glanced majestically at poor littleMrs.Thurber, who never gossiped, anyway, even about 
anything which she 'knew for a fact'. 

'Ofcourse\ shan't say anything/Mrs.Thurber declared, with the air of a rabbit eschewing 
violence. 

'Good,' observed Miss Haskin, taking the whole matter in hand. 'It's to be hoped he has had 
the good sense not to mention it to Deborah himself. Though he can hardly have a great deal of 
sense ever to have become engaged to her.' 

'He's a man of excellent sense,' Anne asserted dryly, because she could not bear to have 
David Jerome criticised, even for so obvious a piece of misjudgment as becoming engaged to 
Deborah. 

'Is that so?' said Miss Haskin, largely unmoved by the comment. 'Well, perhaps she did most 
of the running. Yes,l remember now—she did.' 

Anne usually made it a rule not to encourage Miss Haskin with questions. But this she could 
not resist. 

'Do you know that for a fact. Miss Haskin,' she asked, hypnotised into using Miss Haskin's 
own telling phrase. 

'Let me see,' Miss Haskin obligingly delved back into the recesses of her phenomenal 
memory. 'I think "I—do. Yes, of course, I remember now. Maggie Kentner told me, and she's 
pretty reliable. She accompanied the Eskins—not Robin, but the girl and that silly mother of 
hers—on a trip to Portugal. And this Jerome—what is he? Dick? Donald—' 

'David,' Anne supplied obligingly. 

'Oh, yes. This David Jerome was there. And Maggie Kentner says Deborah was the only 
Englishwoman of personable age anywhere around. Though personally I would rather have 
Maggie herself, though she can't be a day less than sixty-five, than that humourless plaster cast, 
Deborah. But of course, a man wouldn't see it that way.' 



'No/ Anne agreed. 


WhileMrs.Thurber contributed the indulgent remark that it was natural for a man to like 
something young and pretty. 

Miss Haskin, who, on the whole, took a poor view of men, snorted contemptuously. 

'I don't know that I'd call Deborah Eskin pretty,' she said. 

'Most people would call her decidedly good-looking,' Anne replied, with strict justice. 'And, 
though I know she hasn't much sense of humour, she has a sort of repose when things go well, 
and I could imagine that might appeal to a busy, active man.' 

'You mean she doesn't say much because she hasn't much to say,' Miss Haskin paraphrased, 
rather unkindly. 'Well, I suppose that has its attraction for some men. Anyway, she must have 
worked hard, with whatever weapons God gave her. For she came back engaged to this man, 
and, according to Maggie Kentner, he's quite a catch.' 

While secretly agreeing with the unknown Maggie Kentner—though probably for different 
reasons—Anne managed to look as though the subject were not of more than academic 
interest to her. She explained, quite casually, to Miss Haskin that David Jerome had once been 
her employer, and that was why she was mildly interested. 

To which Miss Haskin replied indulgently: 

'Oh, I know all about that.' 

And Anne simply hadnot the courage to inquire how much 'all about that' comprised. 

Presently—when she felt she could do so without either giving offence or rousing 
suspicion—she gathered up her presents, and took them with her upstairs. 

And here, in this attic-room, spread them out and examined them afresh, while she imagined 
David limping into the Bond Street shop and choosing them for her—his mind completely on 
her, while he decided what would please her most—and then writing that message, because he 
remembered the pleasant times they had shared together. 

She had not been so happy since David went away. And loveliest and most comforting of all 
was the thought that she could, quite legitimately, write to him now. That, in fact, she must do 
so. 

And even to write to him made her feel a frail connection with him which warmed her heart. 

Most of that evening she spent composing a letter to him. It must be short, but express all 
her becoming gratitude for his generous gift without in any way giving so much as a hint of her 
real feelings. No wonder she made at least a dozen drafts before she decided on the one she 
had first composed. And even that did not really satisfy her. 

For since she must not say what she wished to say, and found little pleasure in saying only the 
things which were permissible, it was difficult to arrive at any sort of compromise. 



However, in the end, the letter was written. And she walked through the cool of the evening 
to post it herself. 

The post-box was the same which had received the famous ill-fated letter to Firth & Farraday, 
and for a moment Anne gazed upon it with a sort of superstitious dislike. She almost yielded to 
the impulse to walk to the other end of the village and post her letter elsewhere. But her 
common sense prevailed, and she slipped her letter into the box. 

It was still quite light, and, instead of turning homewards, she strolled on farther along the 
lane. 

A few minutes later she rather regretted the impulse, for she saw Deborah coming towards 
her, also with a letter in her hand. And, although the two girls were on perfectly amiable terms, 
Anne did not pretend to herself that Deborah's company gave her any pleasure. 

However, there was nothing to do but go on to meet her. 

They greeted each other and strolled back towards the pillar-box together. 

'I've just been writing to David,' Deborah said, by way of conversation. 

And with difficulty Anne kept herself from replying: 

'So have I.' 

Instead, she asked, with nothing more than perfunctory politeness: 

'How is he?' And she was not sorry for the opportunity of asking even Deborah for news of 
him. 

'Very well. His ankle seems to be strengthening all right.' Deborah appeared quite willing to 
be agreeable and informative, so far as her disposition permitted. Now that David was back in 
London and Anne safely anchored here, she had ceased to look for trouble. 

'Probably,' reflected Anne, with faintly cynical amusement, 'she regards me now simply as "a 
girl in David's office who might have given quite a lot of trouble if I hadn't put her in her place".' 

'Have you made any wedding plans yet?' she forced herself to inquire. Because recently she 
had realised that, somehow, she always thought of Deborah as engaged to David. Never, never 
his wife. And it was time she forced herself to contemplate that inevitable development. 

'Probably we shall be married towards the end of the year,' Deborah told her. 'I—we had 
thought of early autumn. But David thinks it will be difficult for him to get away for any length 
of time until a good deal later than that. Of course, this long sick leave has rather upset things.' 

'Of course,' agreed Anne, thinking, with a rueful little smile, that it had rather upset things for 
her, too. 

They parted once more at the pillar-box, and Anne went on alone towardsMrs.Thurber's 
cottage. 



David would receive her letter—and Deborah's—by the same post. Would he, in the joy of 
receiving a letter from hisfiancee, practically overlook hers? Anne wondered. 

It was difficult to imagine David in any such state of mind—over Deborah, or anyone else, 
Anne decided. And, from that, itwas not very far to the question—howd/dhe regard Deborah? 

However much she might resolve not to pay too much attention to Miss Haskin's gossip, 
Anne could not remain entirely unimpressed by what had been said. Besides, nothing in David's 
manner had ever suggested the passionately devoted lover. 

He was not one to wear his heart on his sleeve, of course. And yet, Anne thought, she could 
imagine that where his feelings were deeply stirred he would be as frank and impulsively open 
about the fact as he was in his sudden flashes of anger. 

His manner to Deborah was always—correct, she supposed was the word. He neither 
neglected nor slighted her. But that seemed rather a negative comment to be able to make on 
a man's approach to his beloved. 

'Am I just looking for what I hope to find?' Anne wondered. 'Discovering indifference in what 
is simply an undemonstrative manner, just because I want to put up 
something—anything—against the idea that he really loves her?' 

Perhaps he and Deborah suited each other justbecousethey neither of them cared for 
emotional displays. Perhaps he would always be a man to whom business came first, and 
personal relationships a long way after, and, for that very reason, Deborah, with her rather 
shallow depths, appealed to him. 

Anne sighed as she opened the cottage gate and went up the garden path, between rows of 
sweet-scented stocks and the almost barbarically beautiful snapdragon. 

At any rate, it would be foolish and wrong of her to assume anything else. No type of comfort 
was more insidious and dangerous than that drawn from seeing things as one wished them to 
be, rather than as they were. 

For some reason she did not quite define, even to herself, Anne refrained from telling Robin 
about the gift from David Jerome. It was not that she wanted to make any great mystery about 
it. But, since he was actually in the same house as Deborah, he was almost sure to mention it to 
her, unless specifically asked not to. And to make such a request of Robin would, Anne felt, 
imply very much more than she wished to have implied. 

In any case, she wanted something—just this one thing—to be between her and David only. 

As the weeks began to slip away, she told herself that she was growing happier and 
more—resigned. It was high summer now, and sometimes, on the loveliest day of all, when she 
was out on the hills, either alone or with Robin, she even hoped that she was beginning to 
recover from her useless devotion to David Jerome. 

Life had to go on, and the world was very beautiful. There were other joys to experience, and 
she must not mourn ungratefully after what she could not have, and so lose the enjoyment of 
what still remained to her. 



Anne became quite good at addressing herself in this philosophical manner, and she really 
imagined that she made some considerable impression on herself. 

Then something happened which showed her the futility and hollowness of all this self¬ 
persuasion. 

Robin was driving her into Ambleside one morning, and suddenly, quite simply and without 
preparation, he said: 'Oh, David wired last night. He's coming up here for the 
weekend—arriving tomorrow.' 

She felt like someone who plunges into cold water. The shock, the exhilaration, the hint of 
fear. And with it the sheer physical reaction which makes one gasp. 

'David? Coming here? But why?' 

'He didn't say. Just to see Deborah, I suppose.' 

'Oh, yes. Yes, of course.' 

To see Deborah. Quite simple. And she had allowed herself to think—even perhaps to 
hope—that Deborah did not really mean much to him. 

She had also allowed herself to suppose that she was getting over him, that other things and 
other people might be beginning to mean as much as he did. Now she saw how foolish that all 
was. 

Nothing—nothing in the world —mattered except that David was coming tomorrow, and she 
would see him. 

At least, if she were lucky, she would see him. 

With a horrid spasm of fear, she realised that, if his time were so short, there would be no 
reason for him to seek her out and spend even a few minutes with her. Histimewould be 
Deborah's, and certainly Deborah would not make any suggestions about his wasting time with 
someone else. 

She mightnotsee him. There might be no opportunity.Shecould not make the opportunity. 
She was past the age when she could hang about, like a stage-struck schoolgirl, hoping to catch 
a glimpse of her divinity. 

Unless Robin or Deborah or David himself did something about it, she might spend an 
agonising weekend, knowing that David was here, within half a mile of her, but as completely 
beyond her reach as if he were still in London. 

'Is he staying any longer than the Saturday and Sunday?' Every extra day, after all, would 
increase her chances of seeing him. 

'I hardly think so. He only said the weekend, and I know he hadn't really anticipated getting 
away at all during the summer. There must have been a good deal to make up, when he got 
back to London.' 



'Yes, of course. I'm a—a little surprised that he's coming so far for such a short time.' 


'So am I, quite frankly. I should have thought it would have been simpler for Deborah to go to 
London. I think, after all, there must be something more in it than his just rushing up here for a 
sight of his beloved.' 

'Something more? What do you mean?' She could not quite keep the eagerness from her 
voice. 

'Oh, I don't know.' He looked faintly surprised at her tone. 'Business of some sort, I suppose. 
Something to do with their marriage, perhaps.' 

'Oh, yes.' 

It was stupid of her, she thought, to have to be reminded of every reasonable possibility, 
because she insisted on clinging to the idea that something— something\Nh\ch concerned 
herself might be involved. 

'I hope I shall see him for a few minutes. I—I should like to hear some of the office news.' 

It was the most she could venture to say. 

'Oh, I expect you'll see him,' Robin said easily. 'Unless he and Deborah have some plans of 
their own to fill the whole time.' 

Unless they had plans of their own. It was for them to do the planning, of course. Theirs was 
the time—the short time—to be disposed of. Only if there happened to be a little while over, or 
if David happened to think of her, would she be able to see him. 

In her pain and frustration and anxiety Anne saw the full measure of her failure to conquer 
her feelings for him. And she passed the rest of the day alternating between feverish hope and 
despairing resignation. 

Even of the easy-going and unsuspicious Robin she could not ask too many questions. Or at 
least, she was afraid to do so because guilty knowledge of her own feelings made her self- 
conscious about inquiries that would have seemed innocent enough from anyone else. 

But she did manage to glean the information that David would arrive by the afternoon train 
the following day, Saturday. 

In the morning she went for a walk. As she strolled up the lane. Miss Haskin overtook her, 
with the swinging, manly stride which she affected. 

'So Deborah Eskin'sfianceis coming for the weekend, I hear,' she said, as she sketched a 
gesture of greeting which was curiously military in character. 

'Yes,' said Anne, not even bothering to inquire how Miss Haskin had chanced to 'hear'. 

'What's that for, I wonder?' 


'I don't know,' Anne said, aware that she was proving a disappointing source of information. 



'Don't you?' replied Miss Haskin—not perfunctorily, but in a tone which invited her to think 
again. 

'I'm afraid I really don't.' 

'Hm—something to do with the wedding, I daresay.' 

'Very likely,' agreed Anne curtly, because the very mention of that particular wedding hurt. 

'I expect you'll be hearing all about it.' 

'I doubt it. I understand he's only here for a couple of days. They probably won't want 
outsiders.' 

She was not quite sure why she deliberately hurt herself afresh by describing herself thus. 
Possibly in order to hearMiss Haskin challenge the description—which she promptly did. 

'Outsiders? You're no outsider. Almost a friend of the family. You'd better—drop in there this 
evening, and hear what news is going.' 

It was almost an instruction, but Anne rejected it. 

'I couldn't do that, I'm afraid. If they—if he wants to see me, he knows where to find me.' 

'Hm,' said Miss Haskin again, evidently thinking poorly of a passive role. 'You might 
telephone. It would be a friendly gesture to ring up and ask after his broken ankle.' 

'I've already had a recent report about his health,' Anne explained dryly, because it was very 
hard to have Miss Haskin urging her to do what she longed to do and yet have to refuse her. 
'And we're not on the phone, as you know.' 

'But I ami' retorted Miss Haskin, who indeed had a telephone—some unkind people said for 
the express purpose of inviting her friends to unburden themselves upon it. 'You're welcome to 
use it whenever you wish.' 

'Thank you. Miss Haskin. You're very kind,' Anne said. 'But I don't think I shall need it on this 
occasion.' 

Miss Haskin made the sound which is usually spelt, 'Tch, tch, tch.' But, as they had now 
reached the gate ofMrs.Thurber's cottage, Anne was able to say goodbye firmly, and escape. 

It was a terribly difficult afternoon for her. Some vague hope that at least a message would 
be sent kept her chained to the house. Suppose he should choose to call to see her, and she 
returned from a walk to hear that he had come and gone. She would never forgive herself. 

But to stay indoors on this beautiful afternoon and keep her thoughts occupied was not easy. 
Her hands—yes. And presently determinedly, but her thoughts went elsewhere. And presently, 
about teatime, she went downstairs toMrs.Thurber. Because, though it was difficult to feign 
interest in other things while her thoughts were occupied exclusively with David, it was even 
more difficult to stay alone upstairs. 



Mrs.Thurber was always pleased and flattered if Anne sought her company, and she looked 
prepared to enjoy herself like a child at an unexpected party. 

However, she had not had time to savour more than a few opening remarks when a 
resounding 'Coo-ee' sounded from the back of the house, and Miss Haskin's resonant tones 
proclaimed: 

'You're wanted on the phone.' 

7am?' gasped poorMrs.Thurber, who was frightened of the telephone and would almost as 
soon have been wanted by the police. 

'No, no,' bellowed Miss Haskin on a note of good-natured contempt. 'Miss Hemming.' 

But Anne was already on her feet and almost running from the room. 

Miss Haskin conducted her through the convenient gap in the hedge, and into her own tiny 
cottage. Then, since every word which was said could easily be heard all over the ground floor, 
she made a great show of leaving Anne in privacy with the telephone, and retired 
ostentatiously to the next room. 

'Hello!' 

Her voice sounded so unlike itself, even to her own ears, that she was not surprised when 
Robin's voice—it was Robin, she realised with sickening disappointment—said: 

'Is that you, Anne?' 

'Yes. Yes, of course.' 

'Oh—it didn't sound like you, for a moment. But I can hear it is now. Anne, are you freethis 
evening? Could you come over to dinner?' 

Anne felt as though the heavens opened and the angels sang. 

'Yes—oh, yes! Of course—I mean. I'd love to.' 

'Good. Any time you like. David made a special point ofit.' 

'How—sweet of him.' 

She thought that sounded dreadfully bright and artificial, when she had said it. 

'He wants us all together for some reason or other. I think he's found out something about 
that confounded letter.' 

'Which? Oh! do you mean the Firth & Farraday letter?' 

'Yes.' 


'Robin,wf?othas he found out?' 



'He won't say. He's going around a bit like the star detective in the last chapter, you know. 
Won't say anything until you're there. So hurry up.' 



CHAPTER TEN 


Anneslowly replaced the telephone receiver, and stood there, for a moment, in Miss Haskin's 
crowded little sitting-room, lost in thought. 

Something had been discovered about the Firth & Farraday letter. Something sufficiently 
important to make David insist on her presence. She was not sure whether to rejoice or to feel 
dismayed. 

David wanted her at Greenslade. That was something. But, even while she savoured the 
sweetness of that, a horrid doubt came to trouble her. Was it possible that, in some way, 
shehadbeen to blame over the letter, and he chose to reprimand her—if only by 
implication—in front of the others? 

At that moment, curiously enough, she could only visualise David in his severest and most 
unapproachable mood—as the dictatorial and rather unreasonableMr.Jerome who had 
originally roused her wrath, and who would, she thought, have been quite capable of this cruel 
form of punishment. 

Then she tried to remind herself how much things had changed between them —how much 
more understanding and even indulgent he had become. The David who had urged her to 
become his secretary, and had sent her that lovely present, would surely be more anxious to 
shield than to shame her. 

She took heart at that thought, and turned away at last, to find Miss Haskin hovering 
strategically in the tiny hall. 

'Not bad news, I hope?' Miss Haskin said, in a tone which invited—indeed, almost 
compelled—confidences. 

'Oh, no, not at all/ Anne assured her with a smile, which was baffling in its candour. 'Mr.Eskin 
just rang up to say they would like me to go over there to dinner, asMr.Jerome has come. 
Thank you very much. Miss Haskin. It's so/ortunotethat you're on the phone.' 

And then she went back toMrs.Thurber, to repeat her news, and to say that she was sorry to 
have to go out and leaveMrs.Thurber alone, after all. 

'That's all right, dear,' declaredMrs.Thurber, who had never been considered in the remotest 
degree during the lifetime of the lateMr.Thurber, and was faintly flustered by the experience 
now. 'Young people should go out and enjoy themselves. What are you going to wear?' 

So Anne gave her the pleasure of being fully consulted on this important question, and so 
arranged things thatMrs.Thurber was under the impression it was on her suggestion that Anne 
wore a dress David had once admired. 


Anne had expected to walk over to Greenslade. But, in the end, Robin came to fetch her. And 



she had hardly completed her preparations and acceptedMrs.Thurber's assurances that she 
'looked a picture', before a couple of blasts on his horn told her that he was ready and waiting 
for her. 

She said goodbye toMrs.Thurber and ran out of the cottage to join Robin, aware that Miss 
Haskin's curtains moved slightly, as their owner looked out to discover who had come to call for 
Miss Hemming. 

'Oh, Robin, I'm so glad about this!' she exclaimed, as she slid into the seat beside him. 

'About coming over to dinner, you mean?' Robin inquired. 'Or about the Firth & Farraday 
letter?' 

'Both, I suppose. I was hoping very much to seeMr.Jerome'—she managed to make that 
perfectly casual, now that she was to have what she so ardently desired—'and of course I'm 
tremendously intrigued to think the letter mystery may be solved.' 

'I'm not sure that there's so much as that to it,' Robin explained. 'David said no more than 
that something very interesting had come to light. I think Deborah's rather cross withhimfor 
being so mysterious. But he refused to say a word until you were there, even though she 
sounded quite nervy and put out about it.' 

'I expect he—he rather likes his little mystery,' Anne suggested, 'and doesn't want to be done 
out of his denouement.' 

'I daresay.' 

'Robin, you didn't get the impression that he was feeling—angry with me, did you?' She could 
not quite keep the anxiety out of her voice. 'I mean, Deborah isn't the only one feeling nervy. I 
can't help getting an occasional wave of panic, just in case Iwosto blame—or in case he thinks 
so.' 

'He didn't show any signs of wrath,' Robin declared reassuringly. 'To tell the truth, I thought 
he still sounded a bit puzzled and doubtful. But anyway, here we are. You'll soon hear whatever 
there is to hear. My own guess is that it's rather a to-do about nothing,' Robin added 
indulgently. 

Anne didn't answer. She was too busy controlling the sensation of breathless excitement 
which came over her as she found herself under the same roof as David once more. 

She looked calm and smiling as she went into the room. But her heart was thumping almost 
painfully as she greetedMrs.Eskin and Deborah, and then held out her hand to David. A tanned, 
energetic, completely restored David, who came forward, with very little sign even of a limp, 
and took her hand in his. 

'Hello, Anne,' he said, quite naturally. And she wondered if he really were calling her that for 
the first time, and if the others had noticed the fact. 'I'm glad you were free and able to come.' 

She said something conventional, instead of the passionate, 'I'd havemodemyself free, 
whatever my engagements,' which rose to her lips. 



And then Robin said —'what about a drink?'And Deborah added: 


'And, while we're drinking them, perhaps David will agree to raise the veil of mystery and tell 
us what he's been dying to tell us ever since he came into this house.' 

There was the slightest edge to her usually verywell-modulatedvoice. And Anne thought 
surprisedly that it sounded as though she had almost quarrelled with David about his provoking 
silence. 

However, there was nothing quarrelsome about David's own manner, as he took his glass 
from Robin, smiled reflectively, and said. 

'This isn't the solution of our own private mystery. In fact, in a sense, it only deepens the 
mystery. But at least it adds to our knowledge of what happened, and I'm hoping that it may 
prompt one of you to—remember something helpful. I'm talking of the Firth & Farraday letter, 
of course, Anne.' 

'Yes—of course. Robin told me you'd discovered something about it. Please tell us quickly. 
I'm quite as anxious as Deborah. I begin to wonder what youhovefound out about—me, or the 
letter,' she added, with a nervous little laugh. 

'Nothing about you,' David stated categorically. 

And she gave such an audible gasp of relief that he laughed. 

'As soon as I'd dealt with the accumulation of stuff waiting for me at the London office,' David 
explained, 'I determined to get down to the question of that letter and—' 

'I thought you'd decided to accept the position and not raise any more fuss,' interrupted 
Deborah, with faint irritation in her voice. 

'Oh, no.' David was smiling, but curiously obstinate. 'I remembered Robin's suggestion that 
possibly there was a careless post clerk at Firth & Farraday's—' 

'I'm flattered,' declared Robin, with a grin. 

'—And though I didn't think that was likely—' 

'Devastated, I mean.' 

'—I did think it was worth while to make inquiries about the entering of letters as they came 
into the office. I saw young Firth, who was not very anxious to have inquiries made at first. But, 
after we'd had a talk, he invited me along to his office and sent for his posting clerk—a most 
intimidating lady of terrifying efficiency.' 

'I don't believe it!' Anne declared. 'At least, I mean I don't believe she intimidated you.' 

David smiled and didn't reply to that. 

'I explained the position to her, and she put me through a catechism on dates which wouldn't 
have disgraced aC.I.D. man. But it was worth it. She went away, and presently brought back her 



register of incoming letters. At the end of the list for the day in question was a note to say that 
an envelope containing several sheets of blank paper had also been received. There was no 
name of the sender on the envelope flap, but the postmark was Rydal.' 

If David had prepared this moment, in the hope of creating a sensation, he certainly 
succeeded. 

Both Anne and Deborah gave stifled exclamations, while Robin said: 

'Good lord! It's like a thriller.' 

It was left toMrs.Eskin to inquire dreamily: 

'But why should anyone want to send sheets of blank paper to Firth & Farraday?' 

'That's what I asked myself,' her prospective son-in-law told her dryly. 

'And did you receive any reply?' asked Robin, frivolously. 

'No.' 

'Someone at the Post Office—' began Deborah. 

'No, no, that's absurd. Why should anyone at the Post Office substitute sheets of blank paper 
for something inside an envelope which had no significance for them?' demanded David 
impatiently. 

'Then there's only one explanation left,' Deborah countered coldly. 'Anne must have made an 
error—as I've thought all along—and folded up the wrong sheets of paper and put them in the 
envelope.' 

'I didnotl'cried Anne angrily—the more so as she saw David look rather taken aback, as 
though this highly improbable explanation had never occurred to him, but its faint possibility 
did present itself to him now. 'I couldn't possibly have done anything so ridiculous. I 
checkedand— Anyway,what about the real papers, the letter andthe specifications? They 
couldn't just vanish into thin air. What do you suggest happened to them?' she demanded 
scornfully of Deborah. 

'I—don't know. I'm just trying, like all of us, tothinkof an explanation,' Deborah replied mildly, 
in a tone which suggested that Anne was growing unduly excited. 

'It isn't a very good explanation, Deborah,' David interrupted firmly. 'I agree with Anne. Even 
if, almost inconceivably, she could have put the wrong sheets of paper in the envelope—and I 
don't think you did, Anne, don't look so reproachful—I don't see how she could have failed to 
discover the error almost immediately. The other papers would still have been somewhere 
about. It wasn't like a single flimsy sheet. There were several sheets—they couldn't have 
helped advertising their presence somehow and somewhere.' 

'No-o, I suppose that's true,' Deborah agreed. 'Then Idon't see—Ohl'She stopped suddenly, 
and so obviouslyhad remembered something vital that everyone stared at her, hanging on her 



next words. 


'What is it, Deborah?' Robin asked, rather irritably, when she seemed unwilling to explain 
herself. 

'It may not have anything to do with this. But I just remembered—Anne, wasn't that the day I 
dropped all David's papers, and you kindly rearranged them?' 

'I don't know. Yes, I think so.' Anne was thoroughly nervous by now, and found it difficult to 
recollect exact details clearly. 

'\thoughtso. I remember your coming into the study with a whole bundle of papers in your 
arm. And you asked what you should do with them, and I suggested your putting them in the 
table drawer. Do you remember?' 

'Ye-es,' said Anne reluctantly. 'Of course I rememberthat. But I don't see—' 

'You don't think thatperdopsyou swept those other papers into the drawer as well?' 
suggested Deborah diffidently. 

'Of course not.' Anne was both frightened and angry at finding herself in a position to be 
questioned like this. 'And if I had, I must have found them later, as David said.' 

The faintest flicker passed over Deborah's face at Anne's use of David's first name. 

'What happened to the drawerful of papers eventually?' inquired Robin peaceably. 

'I put them all in a box file and Da — Mr.Jerome took them back to London with him,' Anne 
explained, in a voice which trembled slightly. 

'Then that settles it,' observed David, and held out his hand to Anne, with a reassuring smile. 
'I went through those papers myself, before they were filed in the office. The Firth & Farraday 
letter was certainly not there.' 

'Oh, I'm—so glad.' Anne's eyes filled with tears, and her fingers closed round his in a nervous, 
grateful clasp. 

'If you'resureyou transferred all the papers from the drawer to the file,' murmured Deborah, 
rather insufferably, perhaps because she resented that handclasp. 

'Are youtryingto find me in the wrong?' demanded Anne sharply, for the feel of David's hand 
had restored her courage and she felt better able to tackle Deborah on her own ground. 

'It's just that one likes to make certain,' Deborah explained, with a slight shrug. 

'Very well,' Anne exclaimed, with a little flash of temper. 'Onedoeslike to be certain. If the 
letter and its enclosures were not transferred to the file, they must still be there in the drawer. 
It'svery simple to go and look there now. Will that satisfy you?' 

And, with a slight toss of her head, and ignoring David's 'It isn't necessary, Anne,' she 
marched out of the room and into the small study, with her cheeks flushed and her head held 



high. 


Deborah did not—as she had rather expected—follow her. Perhaps even she was a trifle 
ashamed of her rather obvious hope that Anne would be discredited. 

Anne gave an angry little laugh, as she jerked open the drawer. It was all such a silly, petty 
business. She really ought not to have given Deborah the satisfaction of provoking her so far. 
The drawer was empty, as she had known it would be. To make assurance doubly sure, she put 
in herhand and ran it round the top and back of the drawer— 

As she did so, a most dreadful little chill slid down her spine. A fatal, inescapable presage of 
disaster. For, at the very moment when she would have withdrawn her hand, her fingers came 
in contact with a small bundle of papers, jammed in the space between the back of the drawer 
and the underside of the table. 

'No—nol'Anne actually whispered the words aloud, as she jerked the papers free and spread 
them out, with shaking hands, onthetop of the table. 

She hardly needed to look at them. They had represented so many hopes. They had followed 
her, threateningly into her very dreams. It was impossible not to recognise them at a glance. 

The missing letter to Firth & Farraday, with the accompanying specifications clipped neatly to 
it, lay before her. 

She was so frightened—so unspeakably dismayed—that she sank down in a chair and 
covered her face with her hands. 

No nightmare—nothing which her anxious imagination could have devised—could have been 
more dreadful than this, the simple truth. In spite of all her care, all her precautions, all her 
protests, she had apparently been guilty of a piece of monstrous carelessness. 

There was no excuse, nothing she could say in extenuation. Even now, she could not even 
pretend to know how it had happened. She could neither explain nor defend her conduct. 

She wished she could faint, or be very ill, or do something—anything—which would bridge 
the next hour, and postpone confession and explanation indefinitely. But she could not. She 
had already stayed away long enough. She must go back and tell the others the truth. 

With a little sound of despair, she dropped her hands and looked up. 

David was standing by the table, looking down at the slightly crumpled papers which lay 
there. 

She felt the colour drain out of her face, and her throat tighten, so that she found it very 
difficult to articulate any word. Only her wide, frightened eyes went from the papers to his 
face, and back again to the papers. 

'Where did you find them?' he said, quite gently—almost puzzledly. 


'Where she—said,' Anne explained, in a hoarse little voice. 'In the drawer—at the 



back—they'd jammed between the drawer and the table.' 


He picked the papers up, and smoothed them absently in his long, strong fingers. 

'I thought I took every care. I —know I did,' she whispered despairingly. 

'Yes, I accept that,' he said unexpectedly. Then, speaking more slowly and deliberately, he 
added: 'I want this to remain entirely between you and me, Anne. Do you understand? I 
wantnoone else to know about it at all.' 

'Oh, but I couldn't have that!' she exclaimed. 'I mean—I don't want to be—to be shielded. It's 
like favouritism.I'd rather—' 

'In this case,' he interrupted, with all his old arrogance, and more, 'in this case, it is 
what/would rather. Not what you would.' 

'It concerns me more,' she said, almost sulkily, because she was so wretched. 

'My dear child, don't be silly. You were ready to abase yourself to almost any extent, when I 
came in just now. Well, the only thing I'm asking of you is that you keep this discovery to 
yourself. I shall say nothing about it—and nor will you.' 

'But why?' 

'Because that's the way I choose,' he said impatiently. 'Believe me, I have my own reasons.' 

'Very well,' she said dejectedly. 'It doesn't really matter. N-nothing matters.' 

'I should call that a gross exaggeration,' he retorted briskly, as he folded the papers and put 
them in an inner pocket. 'Now, can you contrive to look a little less as though you'd discovered 
the corpse?' 

She smiled faintly—but more to please him than because she felt in the remotest degree 
amused. 

'What am I to say when we get back? Deborah is sure to ask me if—if I found anything. I'm 
not prepared to tell a deliberate lie about it.' 

'You can leave that to me,' he said. 'Come along.' 

And, trying to look casual, and not at all as though she had received a terrible shock, Anne 
accompanied him back into the other room. 

Deborah glanced up immediately, though Robin andMrs.Eskin had the taste to continue their 
conversation. 

'Anne and I have both made the most exhaustive search, my dear,' David said pleasantly, 'and 
I'm completely satisfied. I really think you must also agree to benow, and the subject can 
definitely be dropped.' 


'But—' began Deborah, and then stopped. 



Even she, Anne supposed, could not press her ungenerous hopes any further. And, little 
though she wished to be saved, in this arbitrary and, somehow, humiliating manner, Anne 
could not be sorry that, at least, Deborah had been effectually silenced at last. 

It was a miserable evening for Anne. All her joy in David's presence, all the excitement and 
delight of being suddenly admitted to his company like this, was completely clouded by what 
had happened. Even the realisation that his desire to shield her transcended his natural 
annoyance gave her no comfort. She had nowishto be pitied and indulged by David Jerome. She 
hated and loathed the role of poor, unreliable little thing, who must not be exposed to the 
harsh consequences of her own foolishness. 

Worst of all, her own confidence in herself had been shaken to its foundations. 

She would willingly have gone into the witness-box, and declared on oath that nothing could 
have gone wrong with that letter, so far as she was concerned. The horrid, inescapable fact that 
something had gone wrong, all the same, made her feel like someone who begins to doubt his 
own sanity for the first time. 

Not only was she miserable and bewildered. She was even a little frightened too. And, that 
being so, it was difficult to appear lighthearted and sociable. In particular, it was difficult to 
assume towards Deborah the reserved, but none the less genuine, air of satisfaction which 
would inevitably have been hers if shehadbeen completely cleared. 

Once or twice, during the evening, she thought Deborah found her manner unconvincing. 
Certainly she gave Anne some odd glances, in which dislike, incredulity, and frank puzzlement 
were mingled. 

But Anne was past minding much what Deborah thought—except that she felt bound to carry 
out David's instructions as well as she could. 

What really concerned her was what David thought. And what she now thought of herself. 
Deborah and her pinpricks seemed unimportant by comparison. 

However, if Anne was rather quiet and abstracted, David was extraordinarily lively and 
entertaining. She had never seen him like this before, and at any other time would have 
enjoyed the experience immensely. 

He talked as much as Robin, but with a certain dry humour, which, though entirely 
characteristic, was something he generally used sparingly. Tonight he seemed determined to 
use every effort to ensure that the party was a gay and pleasant one. 

That he was doing it largely on her account Anne could not doubt. And, at the back of her 
mind, gratitude and a faint sense of comfort stirred. The knowledge of what prompted this 
effort on her behalf, however, was enough to spoil any real pleasure in his concern for her. 

Once, impelled to contribute something to the conversation, she made herself inquire about 
one or two people at the office. But then that seemed to lead straight to the one topic she 
could not risk having mentioned, and her questions tailed off into a slightly uncomfortable 
silence. 



She would never have believed that she could sit in the same room with David and 
surreptitiously watch the clock. But that evening she did so. And sometimes it seemed to her 
that the hands must have stopped. 

At last, however, time itself took pity on her, and Anne felt she might reasonably say that she 
would have to go. 

'I'll drive you over,' Robin said. 

At the same moment, David made as though to speak, checked himself, and then rose and 
strolled to the front door with Anne, after she had said goodnight toMrs.Eskin and Deborah. 

Robin had gone to fetch his car from the garage, and, for a few moments, they stood 
together at the gate, with thesilence of the darkened hills around them. 

Then David said: 

'Please try not to worry too much about this, Anne. Circumstances have combined to make 
the whole thing more important than it really is.' 

'It's kind of you to say so.' Her voice was almost hard in her effort to keep it from trembling. 
'But I can't see it that way. And I'm sure you wouldn't think very well of me if I did. I can't 
possibly explain what happened.If I could, I think I'd feel less dismayed and—and shattered. I'm 
sorry that all the trouble you took to clear me should only have resulted in—this. I'm afraid it 
hasn't contributed much towards making your weekend enjoyable.' 

'Seeing you did, however,' he replied curtly. 

And, since she could not believe David Jerome capable of mere gallantry, even in his best 
mood, she had to suppose he meant that. 

Though why he should, she could not imagine. 

Robin came then with the car, and David and she exchanged a brief goodnight. 

She could not bring herself to say anything about seeing him again during this visit. And he 
made no reference to any future meetings. 

Anne got into the car and was driven away, without her feeling justified in even giving a 
backward glance. Her eagerly anticipated evening at Greenslade was over. 

Either Robin sensed her disinclination to talk, or else had said all he had to say earlier in the 
evening. Anyway, they drove in silence, and a few minutes later he set her down at the gate 
ofMrs.Thurber's cottage, with nothing more than a cheery, 'See you on Monday morning.' 

She murmured some form of assent, and ran up the garden path towards the cottage, which 
was in darkness. 

The tears which she had kept in check with the greatest difficulty all the evening were now 
beginning to run down her cheeks. And, since Robin had driven off and the darkened cottage 



seemed to promise thatMrs.Thurber was safely in bed, she made no attempt even to check her 
sobs, as she fumbled with her key in the lock. 

She was crying bitterly as she let herself into the littlehaII, and was quite beyond stopping 
even when, to her intense dismay, the door of the back room was opened—sending a shaft of 
light into the hall—andMrs.Thurber appeared, beaming and asking: 

'Did you have a nice—Oh, my dear child, what's thematter?' 

'S-something dreadful. But I can't—tell you,' Anne managed to say. While a deeply 
distressedMrs.Thurber stood beside her, stroking her arm and making consoling noises in her 
throat. 

'Come in and have a cup of tea, dear,' she said at last, offering the unfailing form of comfort. 
'Though Miss Haskin is here,' she added, the next moment, in a tone between apology and 
warning. 

'Oh, I'll just go to bed, thank you,' Anne exclaimed quickly, and turned towards the stairs. 

But Miss Haskin's considerable form was already blocking most of the light from the doorway, 
and her loud, authoritative voice said: 

'Come in, come in. Moping upstairs never helped anyone. And the tea has just been made.' 

Anne was not quite sure whether it wasMrs.Thurber's sympathy, or the thought of tea in a 
cosy room, or simply the inability to resist Miss Haskin's firm instructions, which conquered her. 
Anyway, obeying the slight pull ofMrs.Thurber's hand on her arm, she came slowly into the 
little back sitting-room, and accepted the chair and the cup of tea which both sympathetic 
ladies pressed upon her. 

Mrs.Thurber would have been willing to minister to Anne's distress in grieving silence. But, as 
soon as the tea and kind company had begun to have its effect, and Anne looked more herself. 
Miss Haskin said briskly: 

'Now tell uso//about it.' 

In spite of kindnesses received, Anne was tempted to tell her to mind her own business. But, 
partly because she was hypnotised by Miss Haskin's manner—like so many victims before 
her—and partly because she feared that the suppression of the truth would lead to even wilder 
conjecture, she, began, in a low voice, to tell the story of the missing letter, which had turned 
up so tragically that evening. 

'But, dear, it was only amistake ,when all's said and done,' exclaimed forgiving 
littleMrs.Thurber, at the end. 'You didn'tmeonto lose his letter. You mustn't upset yourself so, 
even ifMr.Jerome is cross. Why, I thought someone had broken your heart, when you came in 
just now.' 

'Mr.Jerome isn't cross,' Anne said, seizing on that one fact. 'That's almost the worst part of 
it.' 



'And who is to say her heart isn't involved?' demanded Miss Haskin majestically. 'I don't 
agree,Mrs.Thurber, that the matter is a small one. There's something very strange about all 
this. Strange and—sinister.' 

And Miss Haskin, who was a great student of detective literature, dropped her deep voice to 
a note which made one think of blood-stained daggers and secret poisons. 

'I'm afraid not. Miss Haskin,' Anne sighed. 'It's just silly and—and sordid. I proved myself 
inefficient and unreliable, that's all.' 

'No need to be defeatist,' declared Miss Eskin, in the tone of one making a last stand under a 
bullet-torn Union Jack. 'You said, a moment ago, that you were sure you put the right letter in 
the envelope.' 

'Yes, but—' 

'Tell us exactly what happened. No detail is unimportant,' interrupted Miss Haskin, recalling 
that all the best detectives said that. 

'Oh—I typed the letter,' Anne said wearily, trying not to show her impatience at Miss Haskin's 
amateur detective work, 'and took it upstairs forMr.Jerome to sign. I think he said something 
approving about the way it was done, and glanced at all the enclosures, which were attached to 
it-' 

'With an ordinary office paperclip?' inquired Miss Haskin, so briskly that one almost saw her 
pencil and notebook. 

'Ye-es.' 

'And then?' 

'Then I can only say that I brought the papers downstairs, and folded them up and put them 
in the envelope I'd already addressed. I remember I took them out again and looked at them 
once. Then I put them in again and determinedly stuck down the flap before I could get too 
jumpy about it.' 

'You stuck down the flap, you say?' 

'Oh, yes. I remember it had that nasty, rather sweetishgum on it. It was a biggish envelope, 
you see, and—' 

'All this happened before Deborah got you to fetch the other papers?' 

'Yes, certainly—Oh I' 

Anne stared with widening eyes at Miss Haskin. 

'You see,' said Miss Haskin, who, if she had been a snuff-taker, would undoubtedly have 
taken an elaborately casual pinch at that moment. 'Your letter and its enclosures were actually 
sealed up in the envelope before the other papers even reached the desk. It's impossible that it 



became entangled among them.' 


'But I don't understand/ exclaimedMrs.Thurber plaintively, at this moment. 'I thought Miss 
Hemming was supposed to have put blank sheets in the envelope.' 

'Impossible, in the circumstances,' pronounced Miss Haskin. 'If her desk had been covered 
with papers when she began to do up her post, I suppose it is remotely possible that some 
mistake could have taken place. But, if there was little else on the desk—I take it that there was 
little else?' She turned and addressed Anne again with magisterial solemnity. 

'Nothing else,' whispered Anne, in the tone of one recreating a complete mental picture. 
'Nothing at all. I remember now. I can see it exactly. I'd even put away my blank stationery. And 
I'd pushed my typewriter to one side. There was a completely clear blotting-pad. And I folded 
the letter and put it in the envelope and sealed it.' 

'After which you allowed yourself to be called away by Deborah, leaving her alone with the 
thing for some minutes. You've been a very silly girl,' pronounced Miss Haskin. 'Have another 
cup of tea.' 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Dazedly,Anne pushed her cup and saucer towardsMrs.Thurber, who eagerly filled her cup 
again, while twittering with excitement. 

'I'm not exactly following/ she explained earnestly. 'But I see that you and Miss Haskin are 
sure now that no mistake took place. I'msoglad, dear. You'll be able to tellMr.Jerome 
tomorrow.' 

'No.' Anne frowned. 'No, I can't do that, because—whatd/dreally happen?' 

'Why, Deborah managed to send you out of the room for several minutes, of course, while 
she peeled back the envelope flap—still damp, no doubt, still damp,' declared Miss Haskin, 
joying in details. 'Or if not, easy enough to open if one rolls a pencil carefully underneath. And 
she substituted the blank sheets of paper and refastened the envelope.' 

'Miss Haskin I I can't possibly go and say that toMr.Jerome,' Anne protested. 

'Perhaps not. But I can say it to you. And mark my words, that's the true explanation,' Miss 
Haskin retorted triumphantly. 

'You really think she deliberately worked out an elaborate plan to—to discredit me like that?' 
Anne, who was an open and warm-hearted girl herself, simply could not imagine anyone 
conceiving such a plan—much less putting it into practice. 

'It isn't so elaborate,' Miss Haskin returned. 'She probably acted largely on spiteful impulse at 
first. The elaboration came at later stages, when she had to cover up what she'd done, or 
abandon any hope of achieving her objective.' 

'I can't believe that any girl would do such a thingl'Anne exclaimed. 'What motive could 
possibly be strong enough to make her anxious to injure someone with whom she was on 
perfectly amicable terms?' 

'Jealousy,' said Miss Haskin succinctly, and reached forMrs.Thurber's teapot. 

'She had no reason to be jealous of me,' Anne said sadly. 'Though I know that isn't much of 
an argument where jealous people are concerned. It's perfectly true that she—she had some 
feeling of the sort. She even—threatened me once, in a silly, melodramatic way. I forgot all 
about it until now, and I should imagine that she would have, too.' 

'You don't really suppose that people who can voice jealous threats forget about them 
afterwards, do you?' Miss Haskin said indulgently. 

'But it was so—silly, and unreal.' Anne pushed back her hair with her hand, and looked half- 
unbelieving, even then. 'I thought she must just have regretted making rather a fool of herself. 
Anyway, David was never anything but mildly friendly to me, in a way any employer might be, 
when the strict routine of office life was a little relaxed by circumstances. One would think she 



could haveseenthatfor herself.' 


'Not through green spectacles/ observedMrs.Thurber, with unexpected picturesqueness of 
speech. 

Anne smiled faintly at her. 

'Doyouthink Deborah did it,Mrs.Thurber?' 

'It sounds as though she might have/Mrs.Thurber replied cautiously. 'Though, of course, one 
hesitates to put blame—' 

'One does nothing of the sort,' interrupted Miss Haskin with energy.'/certainly don't hesitate 
about where to put the blame. Deborah knew that most of Miss Hemming's hopes and official 
reputation were bound up with that letter, and she was prepared to do almost anything to see 
something went wrong with it. I don't know whether she dropped those papers on 
purpose—probably she did—but, intentionally or otherwise, she got rid of Miss Hemming, 
found herself alone with the letter, and made the substitution I've described.' 

Anne could not forbear another smile. Miss Haskin was becoming more like a lady 
detective—or her idea of a lady detective—with every sentence. 

'She couldn't know thatMr.Pennerley would meet one of the partners of Firth & Farraday and 
be asked why we hadn't applied for the contract, though,' Anne felt bound to point out. 

'No. That was a piece of luck. But, failing it, she would have found it perfectly easy to prompt 
herfianceto make inquiries,' retorted Miss Haskin firmly. 

'Not perfectly easy,' murmured Anne, remembering how difficult Deborah found it to make 
David do what she wanted over official matters. 'But possible, I suppose.' 

'Of course. And she counted on that being sufficient to prevent your being re-engaged in 
David Jerome's office.' 

Anne gazed wonderingly at Miss Haskin. 

'Did you know about that?' she said mildly. 

'Certainly,' Miss Haskin replied. 'Certainly. I have my sources of information.' And she 
sounded so exactly as though she had constables at her beck and call that Anne didn't like to 
inquire about her source of information in this case. 

Besides, she was remembering, uncomfortably, certain past conversations with Deborah. It 
was perfectly true that she had made as much as possible of the lost letter, and firmly 
implanted in Anne's mind the idea that she should not consider herself worthy to go back to 
David's employ. 

'But when do you suppose she—planted the letter in the drawer, if indeed she did that?' 
Anne asked doubtfully. 'Do you think it could have been there all the time? And in any case, 
why leave it there? Why not destroy it?' 



'She put it there this evening, of course/ Miss Haskin said indulgently. 'BetweenMr.Jerome's 
arrival and your going over to Greenslade.' 

'This evening!' Anne repeated in consternation. It seemed to bring Deborah's perfidy so much 
nearer anddefine it more clearly. 'Oh, but why should—' 

'She thought, of course, when her David went back to London, and you stayed here, that 
she'd settled everything nicely,' Miss Haskin explained. 'She thought he had done all the 
inquiring he was going to do—' 

'Yes, she said as much,' Anne recalled with a sort of distaste. 'She said so this evening, before 
David told us anything. She seemed annoyed with him for not having let well alone.' 

'You seel' Miss Haskin was enchanted with this confirmation of her deduction. 'It must have 
been a nasty shock for her when he turned up and said he had found out something interesting 
about the Firth & Farraday letter. She knew there was only one thing he could have found out. 
That the letter—or rather, the envelope—had in fact been received. Only, as it had blank sheets 
in it. Firth & Farraday could not, of course, identify it themselves. She realised that the next 
thing would be an inquiry after the letter and enclosures which had, apparently, never left the 
house.' 

'And you think she'd kept them all the time?' 

'Obviously.' 

'But why should she?' 

Miss Haskin shrugged. 

'She probably realised that she might need them for just such an occasion as this. But she 
hoped not. And they were a very strong weapon, if she did need them.' 

'I can't believe it!' exclaimed Anne again. 'It's so—so elaborate and—shocking.' 

'Human nature can be very shocking,' observed Miss Haskin sententiously. 

'Yes, indeed,' sighedMrs.Thurber, possibly recallingMr.Thurber. 'And, as Miss Haskin says, it 
wasn't so elaborate, dear, in the beginning. Just a matter of substituting blank paper for the 
important papers. And then nothing else to do but sit tight and wait for the rest to happen. It 
was very, very wrong. But it was really quite simple. I do see that.' 

'And then—when she knew David was determined on a sort of investigation—you think she 
was frightened?' Anne said doubtfully, recalling, even as she spoke, Deborah's irritable and 
nervous air when she arrived that evening. 

'At least she thought the missing papers were better in the office drawer than in her own 
room,' Miss Haskin said dryly. 'She put them there for her own safety. And she directed 
attention there for your discredit.' 


Anne stared at Miss Haskin with a sort of reluctant belief. 



'You're quite right. She was almost indecently anxious for me to go and look in the drawer/ 
she said slowly.'Isuppose she may well have been responsible for sending David after me.' 

'Oh, he came in, too, did he?' 

Miss Haskin looked interested, for Anne had withheld that item of information, and his 
insistence that nothing should be said about the finding of the papers. 

'Yes.' 

'And you said he was quite nice about it,'Mrs.Thurber recalled anxiously. 

'He absolutely insisted on nothing being said to the others.' 

'Oh!' said Miss Haskin andMrs.Thurber together—Mrs.Thurber in accents of timid approval 
which were immediately drowned by Miss Haskin's baritone exclamation of interest. 

'Now why did he do that, I wonder?' Miss Haskin added. 

'He wanted to protect poor Anne from Deborah's spiteful triumph/Mrs.Thurber said. 'Very 
nice and proper of him, too.' 

'But not very characteristic of a business man who has been made to feel a fool,' rejoined 
Miss Haskin thoughtfully. 'I wonder—Well, well, one can't say, of course.' 

'I think it was sheer—kindness on his part, just asMrs.Thurber says,' Anne explained 
reluctantly. 'And, though I know it sounds ungrateful of me, I'd really rather he hadn't taken 
that stand. Somehow, dodging the consequences of one's carelessness is almost worse than 
facing them.' 

'But you were not guilty of carelessness, after all,' Miss Haskin reminded her. 

'Oh, nol'Anne's face cleared again and she smiled. 'I can't get used to the feeling. But 
bowwonderfulto know that, whatever the explanation, I did notmake any mistake. I began to 
wonder if I were going crazy or something.' 

'You shouldn't be so ready to accept blame,' declared Miss Haskin, who would no more have 
thought of accepting blame than of accepting charity. 

'Iwas so stunned and dismayed, I just didn't know what to think,' Anne explained. 

Miss Haskin nodded solemnly. 

'It needed a clear and objective approach to the problem, to make one see the solution,' she 
said. 

Which prompted Anne to exclaim: 


'You can't imagine how grateful I am. Miss Haskin. Even if we haven't every detail right, I do 
really think you've arrived at the general explanation.' 



'Of course/ agreed Miss Haskin. 'Of course. What I should really like to know at the moment/ 
she added reflectively, 'is what Deborah Eskin is thinking.' 

'Deborah—'began Anne. And then: 'Oh, yes! If sheput the letter there, she knows it should 
have been found.' 

'She probably thinks you either concealed or destroyed it/ Miss Haskin said. 

'Or that I failed to find it/ Anne added, feeling a considerable distaste for either of the other 
suggestions. 

'She'll settle that point for herself, as soon as she can make an excuse to go into the study.' 

'Oh, I hate the idea that she should be able to think that of me, even incorrectly.' Anne made 
a slight face. 

'Who has the letter at the moment?' inquiredMrs.Thurber, who, now that she was more or 
less keeping up with the development of the mystery, was greatly enjoying herself. 

'David — Mr.Jerome.' 

'Do you think he meant to destroy it?' 

'I—suppose so. I see no point in his swearing me to secrecy otherwise.' 

'Surely she'll say something to him, when she finds the letter gone from the 
drawer/Mrs.Thurber said. 

'She can't/ Miss Haskin pointed out triumphantly. 'Not unless she admits that she knew it 
was there.' 

'Oh, no, of course notl'Mrs.Thurber was rather shocked by this further complication. 'Oh, 
dear, dear. It's perfectly true—"Oh, what a tangled web we weave. When first we practise to 
deceive."' 

'I doubt if this is Deborah's first attempt at deception/ was Miss Haskin's dry rejoinder to 
that. 

'We haven't any grounds for saying that/ Anne pointed out quickly. 

'Not grounds, perhaps. But what is called a strong case for presumption,' said Miss Haskin, 
who had read that phrase somewhere and liked it. 'However, the present instance is quite 
sufficient. What do youpropose to do about it?' 

'Me?' exclaimed Anne. 'I can't imagine. I haven't a grain of actual proof. I can't possibly go 
toMr.Jerome and make wild accusations against hisfiancee. It would simply look as though I 
were anxious to fix the blame on anyone but myself.' 

'Hm.' Miss Haskin pressed her lips together and looked thoughtful. 'You mean that you 
propose to say nothing at all?' 



'There's absolutely nothing that I can say at the moment,' Anne insisted. And, at the glint in 
Miss Haskin's eye, she added emphatically: 'And I implore you both not to say a word about it 
either.' 

'Oh, we shouldn't dream of it, dear,'Mrs.Thurber assured her. 

'Not without your agreement, anyway,' amplified Miss Haskin reluctantly. 'Time is a great 
factor, of course. Circumstances may change.' 

And when Miss Haskin said that, one almost heard time and fate combining to sweep away 
unjust suspicions and expose the guilty. 

But, while they were waiting for this desirable state of affairs to come to pass, Anne realised 
it was bedtime, and thatMrs.Thurber, absorbed though she was, had begun to show signs of 
weariness. 

'Well, there's nothing we can do tonight.'She stood up, and gathered the tea things together 
on a tray. 'I'll see to these,Mrs.Thurber.' 

'No, no, dear, just put them beside the sink. You might splash your pretty dress/Mrs.Thurber 
replied anxiously. 'They'll do in the morning. Dear me, what an exciting evening this has been. 
But I wish one coulddosomething about it all. It doesn't seem right that Deborah should marry 
this nice man, and that he should have no idea how deceitful she is.' 

'Stupidity must be paid for, like anything else,' observed Miss Haskin, in such a deep and 
sombre voice thatMrs.Thurber started and looked nervously at the faded portrait 
ofMr.Thurber. 'He should have had more sense than to become engaged to Deborah Eskin.' 

That was the last Anne heard of the discussion, as she went into the kitchen, and, in spite 
ofMrs.Thurber's prohibition, started to wash up the cups and saucers. But the disapproving 
assertion stayed with her, underlined, as it were, by the events of the evening. 

Well, the fact still remained that hehodchosen to become engaged to Deborah Eskin, 
whatever Miss Haskin's doubts might be about the wisdom of his choice. Presumably, then, he 
was not unaware of her disposition, and was satisfied to love her, faults and all. 

He would not, Anne felt sure, have realised that Deborah was capable of a piece of calculated 
deceit. But then nor had she realised that herself. One did not imagine one's friends and 
acquaintances doing such things, until the proof of their behaviour became overwhelming. 

Probably he knew that she was inclined to be jealous without reason. He might even know 
that she was not entirely scrupulous when such jealousy attacked her. But then some men, 
Anne knew, were not particularly disgusted or revolted by the idea of a jealousfiancee. They 
even found a sort of obscure flattery in the thought. 

Was David like that? 

On the whole, she thought not. But after all, how well did she really know him? How much of 
the David she loved had been built out of her own romantic imagination? 



Standing there inMrs.Thurber's neat, bright kitchen, Anne suffered a moment of 
self-revealing realism. 

David was largely an unknown quantity to her. How, therefore, could she judge of his motives 
and reactions? 

She thought of him constantly. She had even had a considerable amount to do with him in 
day-to-day, surface matters. But what did she really/cnow/of him, as a person? 

Anne sighed impatiently as she put awayMrs.Thurber's best china. She was grateful to Miss 
Haskin for more or less solving the sordid mystery. She was indescribably relieved to know that 
she had not been stupid and careless, as she had feared. But, so far as she could see, finding 
herself the injured party, rather than the offender, had not helped her relationship with David 
one little bit. Rather the reverse, if anything. 

She returned to the sitting-room, to wishMrs.Thurber and a reluctantly departing Miss Haskin 
goodnight. 

'Ah, you'll sleep better tonight for that talk we had over the tea,'Mrs.Thurber observed 
kindly. 

And Miss Haskin stood there, looking so exactly like a nice big dog who had unearthed a bone 
that Anne hadn't the heart to say anything which would diminish their self-congratulation. 

'Yes, indeed,' she agreed. 'I'd be crying my eyes out at this moment, but for that. I couldn't 
bear the thought that I could actually make bad mistakes without even knowing the fact!' 

'I'm looking forward to the time whenhecan know that too,' observed Miss Haskin, a little 
menacingly. And then she took her departure. 

As Anne climbed the stairs to her room, she thought rather anxiously of Miss Haskin's last 
remark. 

To expect her to refrain from either taking a hand, or even commenting on what others had 
done, was like expecting water to run uphill, or similar reversal of the natural order of things. 
Even if she managed not to blurt out any disastrous revelation herself, she would certainly be 
constantly pressing Anne to make some revealing step or other. 

After all, it was not every day that even Miss Haskin solved a mystery. It was little less than 
cruelty to expect her to preserve silence on the subject. 

Sitting up in bed in the moonlight, Anne hugged her knees and thought of the past and the 
future. Downstairs, she had insisted that it was impossible for her to say anything to David. 
Now she began to wonder if, in order to forestall any action on Miss Haskin's part, she might 
not be well advised to say something to him of what she had discovered. 

The great problem, of course, was—what, and how much? 

So far as strict justice was concerned, Deborah deserved to be found out completely. On the 
other hand, Anne was not anxious to play the part of informer. Nor did she want to run the risk. 



which she had mentioned to Miss Haskin andMrs.Thurber, of simply giving David the 
impression that she was trying to unload her own fault on to someone else at any cost. 


It was going to be very difficult—perhaps impossible—to balance between saying nothing and 
telling everything. 

Once more, she veered round to the idea of leaving things as they were. 

He was staying only one day more. A casual meeting was almost out of the question. And to 
seek him out specially, in order to make accusations against Deborah, was really more than she 
could undertake. 

Perhaps, if a chance presented itself—Perhaps, if shethought of a not too brutal way of doing 
it— 


Anne's plans and thoughts began to become a little hazy and confused. And presently, 
without having made any real decision, she lay down and slept. 

The next morning dawned so clear and bright that, long before Anne's usual hour for Sunday 
rising, the sun had woken her and tempted her from bed. 

She dressed quickly and went quietly downstairs, so as not to wakeMrs.Thurber. Then, after a 
glass of milk and a word with Horatio,Mrs.Thurber's superior black cat, she let herself out of the 
cottage into the radiant, dew-spangled beauty of the early morning. 

Anne was not quite sure what sentimental impulse moved her to do so, but, without 
hesitation, she turned her steps in the direction of Loughrigg Fell, and the path where she had 
met David on that first morning walk she had taken so many weeks ago. 

The subtle change in the landscape, from late spring to first faint breath of early autumn, 
imparted a certain difference to the experience. But so clearly did each turn of the path recall 
her previous visit that she almost recaptured her previous feelings, too, and remembered for a 
moment how angry she had felt with him, and how ardently she had wished that anyone other 
than the odiousMr.Jerome should have rescued her from her precarious position on the 
hillside. 

How strange a thing was human nature, thought Anne, in quite philosophical mood. How 
quickly and completely one could change. If anyone had told her, on that morning, that one day 
she would be deeply and romantically in love with David Jerome she would have laughed the 
idea to scorn. 

Possibly there would come a time when she would look back on the present day, and smile to 
think that she had once loved him. Time, as Miss Haskin so solemnly observed, was a great 
factor. Possibly the very fact that she could even think of such a thing was proof that the first 
release from bondage—the first move towards a different and happier connection—was 
already taking place. Possibly when she next saw him, the pain and the excitement would be 
less— 

And then he came striding round a turn in the path—to confound all these possibilities, and 
make nonsense of them. Because, at the very sight of him, her heart gave a great leap, and 



then began to beat in an absurd, uncontrolled way. 


He seemed almost startled to see her, and exclaimed: 

'Hello! What made you choose this path this morning?' 

'I don't—really know.' The knowledge that this was not quite true raised her colour. 'It's—it's 
a favourite walk of mine.' 

'Then I'm glad I chose it too. Are you going to walk on a little farther?' 

'Yes—no—At least—' 

'Because, if so. I'll walk with you.' And he turned and fell into step beside her. 

'I thought—I'd walk to the top of the next rise,' she explained, hurriedly rearranging any 
vague plans she had had. 

'Good. The view from there is wonderful this morning. Then we can take the side path down 
into the village, unless you're in any hurry to get home for breakfast.' 

'Oh, no. Breakfast isn't very early on Sundays.' 

'Are you comfortable atMrs.Thurber's?' 

She was surprised that he actually remembered the name of her landlady. 

'Yes, very, thank you. I like her immensely.' 

'And you're happy in your office? Robin's office, I mean.' 

'Yes—certainly.' 

'Happier than under your more familiar tyrant?' he inquired, with a laugh. 

'I was very happy working for you,' she said quickly. 

'Oh, come! You had to reprimand me personally, if you remember,' he teased her. 

She flushed. 

'I meant—after that. While you were here. At least,until—' She stopped, dismayed and 
surprised that theyhad arrived back at the perennial topic so quickly. 

'Yes, I wanted to speak to you about that,' he put in coolly. 'That's one reason why I'm glad I 
met you this morning. There was very little chance to talk last night, and I'm afraid that my 
plain and unvarnished injunction not to worry couldn't have had much effect upon you.' 

She smiled slightly. 


'No, it didn't.' 



'Well, that's natural. As I think you said yourself, I probably shouldn't think much of you, if 
you did manage to dismiss the whole incident lightheartedly. What I'm anxious to make clear to 
you is that'—he hesitated, as though choosing his words carefully—'I don't believe you were at 
all responsible for what happened.' 

She caught her breath. 

'I—wasn't, as a matter of fact,' she said, in a rather strangled voice. 'But I wonder what made 
you say that.' 

He glanced at her sharply. 

They had reached the top of the rise by now, and, by common impulse, they stopped and 
turned to face each other. 

'And I wonder what madeyousaythat,' he returned. 

She took a deep breath. Here was her chance. Here was the unlooked-for opportunity of 
saying something to him about her discovery. She had not forced the issue. Sheowed nothing to 
Deborah. And, judging by his rather enigmatic words, he had some sort of suspicions himself. 
There was no reason at all why she should not speak. 

'After I left last night, I had a chance to—think things over.' For the moment, she thought, it 
was better not to say that she had a chance to talk things over. 'When my mind was clear, I 
recollected, beyond all doubt, putting the letter and its enclosures into the envelope and 
sticking the envelope down. There was no possibility of mistake.No other paper was on my 
desk. Then—I was called away. The fastened envelope was left for five or ten minutes. I'm 
sorry, but I can't help knowing that someone who wished me ill deliberately abstracted the 
letter and put in blank paper instead.' 

'I see'—he nodded thoughtfully, making no attempt to exclaim or query her peculiar theory. 
'So that was how it was done.' 

'Yes. Then the whole incident appeared to fade out. No one expected it to be recalled, until 
you appeared yesterday with the information that you've discovered something further.' 

'Yes, I argued that bit out myself,' he agreed. 'And at that point, she panicked a little, and put 
the papers into the drawer.' 

Anne stared at him in astonishment. 

'You— know?’ she said, almost in a whisper. 'You know that—Deborah did it?' 

'Certainly I know,' he replied coolly. 'Why else do you suppose I insisted on your keeping 
silence?' 

For a moment it seemed to Anne that the world tipped away from reality, and then settled 
down again, with a shock which brought all her sense into focus at last. 


Of course! He had demanded silence in order to shield someone. 



But the someone was not herself. It was Deborah. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


'Somehow,! never thought of your—knowing about Deborah,' she said, almost coldly. 'I 
imagined you had some—some rather quixotic idea of shielding me from the consequences of 
my carelessness.' 

'Yes, I realised that was what you thought.' He smiled slightly. 'You should have remembered 
that I'm not given to quixotic impulses, and that that could hardly be the explanation.' 

'I shall remember in future,' she said, trying to make her tone light and casual, instead of 
resentful. Then she turned and began to walk homeward. 

He caught up with her almost immediately, though her sudden move appeared to take him 
rather by surprise. 

'You realise that silence about this is still imperative?' he said, quite curtly. 

She thought 'imperative' was an arrogant choice of word, in the circumstances, and nearly 
said so. Why was it/mperot/vethat she should agree to shield Deborah? she wondered 
resentfully. Her fault had not even been one of mere carelessness. It had been a cruel and 
disgraceful act. 

It would have been more gracious of him, to say the least of it, if he hados/cedher toremain 
silent about Deborah's behaviour. 

'You needn't worry,' she told him shortly. 'I shan't say anything to anyone.' 

'Good,' was David's comment. 

But he did not even add any thanks. And she thought the less ofhimfor it. 

They walked in silence for some minutes. He, presumably, reviewing the situation, now that 
he had dealt with any danger points. And she reluctantly digesting the fact that, with full 
knowledge of Deborah's perfidy, he still thought only of protecting her from the consequences 
of her action. 

To Anne, the realisation was both disappointing and disillusioning. 

That he should stand by hisfianceeand believe in her as long as possible was only right and 
proper. But that he should accept this disgraceful behaviour almost as a matter of course, and 
have nothing to say to the victim of it but that she must remain silent, was quite another 
matter. It argued a very wrong sense of values. 

He must really love Deborah very much indeed, Anne thought wonderingly. But that was no 
excuse for his apparently expecting all standards of right and wrong to give way before the 
necessity of protecting her. There were certain things one really must not do, even for the sake 
of the people one loved. 



'I'm sorry you had that unpleasant shock last night. There wasn't either time or opportunity 
to explain.' 

His voice broke in on her thoughts suddenly, and she realised that he was at any rate voicing 
some sort of regret at last. But even the form of that secretly annoyed her. For she thought it 
disingenuous of him to plead lack of time and opportunity. What had really dictated his attitude 
had been the fact that he thought she would refuse, on the spur of the moment, to keep silent 
on Deborah's behalf. 

'It certainly was very unpleasant,' she said dryly. And reflected, with dismay, that she was 
talking to David as though to a stranger. 

She struggled to bring something more friendly into her voice when, a little later, she asked: 

'How did you know? That it was Deborah, I mean.' 

He frowned slightly, and she gathered that he was not very anxious to discuss the matter. But 
he owed her that at least, she thought indignantly. And apparently, on reflection, he thought so 
too. At any rate, he said: 

'I had my suspicions even before I went to Firth & Farraday. As soon as I heard about the 
blank paper I knew that—unless I accepted the idea of your being either utterly foolish or 
utterly incompetent, and I accepted neither—someone must have made a deliberate 
substitution. The choice of suspect was a very narrow one. I decided to come here for the 
weekend, and see if the announcement of my discovery at Firth & Farraday's would bring any 
results.' 

'And when Deborah suggested that I'd confused the papers, for a moment you thought that 
might be the explanation, didn't you?' 

'For a moment,' he agreed. 'But when Deborah goaded you to go and look in the drawer, I 
felt almost sure that my original suspicions were correct. That's why I followed you.' Secretly, 
she marvelled that he could speak so coolly of Deborah's behaviour. 

'And when I saw the papers, I knew I'd been right,' he concluded, almost carelessly. 

'Why then?' 

'Because they were folded, you know. The crease marks were still perfectly plain. They had 
been folded and pressed flat, in order to insert them in an envelope. I knew then that any talk 
about your having made a muddle was so much camouflage. The papers had been in their 
envelope once. Someone must have taken them out deliberately. The circle of suspects 
inevitably narrowed down to the one who had made the suggestion about the drawer, and 
shown almost unnatural anxiety to have a search made.' 

'Yes, I see.' 

Anne almost added: 'Are youst/7/in love with her? Doesn't this make any sort of difference to 
your feelings?' But she had kept her dignity and temper so far, and they had almost reached the 
place where their ways parted. She would not spoil everything now by voicing her scorn and 



disapproval. 


She did, however, permit herself to ask: 

'And have you sa\dmothingto her?' 

'Nothing,' he said firmly. 

'Well'—she made a little gesture of incomprehension—'in a sense, I suppose it's more your 
business than mine now.' 

'Yes, Anne,' he said sombrely. 'It is. But I'm going to ask you to do something to help me.' 
'What is it?' 


They had stopped again, for they had come to the point where she had to branch off towards 
the cottage, and she faced him gravely. 

'I want you to call in casually at Greenslade this afternoon. Come in to tea or—' 

'Oh, I couldn't! I'm sorry.' The colour rushed into her face, with the intensity of her feelings. 'I 
really couldn't accept Deborah's hospitality again. I—I don't even want to have to sit in the 
same room with her.' 

David took her hand. 

'Believe me, I do understand your feelings,' he said, extraordinarily gently for him. 'But it's 
very important.' 

'For you?' she asked, rather sadly. 

'So important for me,' he told her, with a slight smile, 'that I couldn't even begin to tell how 
much just now. Perhaps—another time.' 

She hated the very thought of crossing the threshold of Greenslade again. But he had never 
made a direct appeal to her before, and it was not in her to say 'no' to him this once. 

'Allright.' She spoke in a low voice. 'I'll manage.' 

'Good girl. Thank you,' he said. 

Then he let go her hand, and they went their separate ways. 

The moment she left him, Anne wished she had not agreed to his request. No possible good 
could come of seeing Deborah again, and the very thought of having to be even reasonably 
polite to her was distasteful. 

Whatever David had in mind, she could not help feeling, judging from his attitude that 
morning, it could concern only Deborah's interests. And to ask her to minister to those was 
verging on impertinence. 



If she had not already gone too far, Anne would have returned to tell him that, after all, she 
refused to spend an uncomfortable afternoon on Deborah's behalf. But, when she looked back, 
he was already out of sight, hidden by a high hedge. And she could only continue on her way, 
despising herself for not having been able to say 'no' to the man she loved, even over so 
unreasonable a request as this. 

Anne arrived back atMrs.Thurber's in anything but a serene mood. But an excellent breakfast, 
andMrs.Thurber's soothing manner (perfected over the years with the difficultMr.Thurber), 
soon restored her good humour. She still felt extremely vexed over the thought of her visit to 
Greenslade. But at the back of her mind there lingered a sort of melancholy—though quite 
unwarranted—pleasure in the thought that she would at least see David once more. 

'And after that,' she told herself sternly, 'you must simply put him out of your mind. He 
belongs to Deborah, however odious she may be, and he's clearly demonstrated that he wants 
things that way.' 

She had hardly finished her breakfast before Robin arrived. 

It was an unexpected call, for his parting words the previous night had been that he would 
see her on Monday. But, as he explained, it was too nice a day to spend indoors, and he 
suggested that they should go for a drive round Windermere. 

'There's a very nice old inn, not far from Newby Bridge,' Robin said. 'They do a good lunch 
there. We might stop, and then come home at our leisure in the afternoon.' 

The thought of spending the waiting hours in Robin's easy, undemanding company was very 
acceptable, and Anne agreed with alacrity. 

'But I promised to look in for tea at Greenslade,' she told him, 'so we mustn't be too late 
back.' 

'All right.' He looked rather surprised. 'Whom did you promise? Deborah?' 

'Oh, no!' She spoke so emphatically that he looked amused, and she felt bound to add: 'David 
asked me.' 

'I see,' Robin said. And, at the time, he left it at that. Only later, when they were driving past 
the gleaming waters of Windermere, and she was completely absorbed in the beauties of Belle 
Isle, he said, without any preparation: 

'You're very fond of David, aren't you?' 

Immediately all her interest in mere scenery vanished. She turned to look at him, her 
expression both startled and protesting. 

'Robin, what an extraordinary thing to say! I like him very much as an employer, of course—' 

'I didn't mean as an employer.' 


'But it isn't really—your business to mean anything else, is it?' 



'No. Except in so far as I should like to make any interest of yours in another man my 
business.' 


'0-oh.' Dismayed comprehension sounded in that, and for a moment they were both silent. 

Then, because she saw that she owed him some sort of explanation, she said, in a low voice: 

'I'm dreadfully sorry, Robin, but you see—' 

'No,' he interrupted, 'don't say anything final yet. I've known, of course, for some time, that 
you and I haven'tbeen getting any closer—' 

'Robin, please don't think I like you any less than I always did—which is a great deal!' 

'Thank you, dear. I think I knew that too. But the operative word is "like", and I'm well aware 
of it. Without being a specially conceited sort of fellow, I can't help knowing that, except for 
some sort of competition somewhere, I might very well have made the grade with you. You 
mustn't mind that I guessed the rival competitor was David—' 

'He hasn't the slightest idea,' she interrupted quickly, in a rapid, husky little voice. 'I mean, 
there's nothing on his side. I never thought of him as anything but Deborah'sfiance, and I don't 
want to poach on any other girl's preserves. Even Deborah's,' she could not help adding, rather 
bitterly. 

He had not slowed the car while he talked, and did not even glance at her when she said that. 
But she thought he had noted it very well. 

'You don't need to tell me that you behaved perfectly over the whole business,' he said 
warmly. 'That wasn't what I was querying. What I wanted to say—and you must forgive me if I 
say it a bit clumsily, but I've got to make myself clear this once—is that you can't go on eating 
your heart out for a man who's going to marry another girl. Can't you, somehow, put that all 
behind you, Anne dear, and accept what I'm longing to offer you?' 

She didn't answer him immediately. She saw that hewanted her to take her time. 
Besides—however completely she believed her heart to be given to David—what Robin had 
said was not to be dismissed lightly. 

Anne sat there, with her hands clasped in her lap, looking out across the changing vistas of 
the lake, but seeing nothing. 

Robin was offering her what, in some circumstances, would once have seemed great 
happiness. No girl could ask for a nicer, straighter, better fellow for a husband. That he loved 
her went without question. That she liked him was something she never even doubted. 

But that she should marry him—that was something very different. And, for his sake as well 
as hers, she must face the fact. 

It was true, of course, that many girls failed to marry their first love, and yet were very happy 
with someone else later. Often with someone who never raised them to the heights or dashed 
them to the depths in quite the same heartbreaking way. 



If she married Robin, there were certain fundamental things of which she could always be 
sure. He had integrity, kindliness, reliability—She stopped herself suddenly. 

No girl needed to catalogue a man's virtues, in order to decide if she loved him, even the 
tiniest bit. 

She liked Robin—liked him —liked him. 

That was the beginning and, alas! also the end of it. And she could not marry, just because 
she liked. Particularly, she could not marry someone who loved her, when she could only like 
him in return. In a way, it had little to do with the problem of David. That was something 
separate.And when she came to that point, she spoke her thoughts aloud. 

'It isn't because I love David, Robin. Though I do love him. I don't mind telling you, because 
you're so fine and understanding, and I know what I say to you is as safe as if I kept it myself. 
It's just, dear, that I don't feel for you the way one should feel for the man one marries.' 

'You mean you don't love me?' 

'I mean I don't love you,' she agreed steadily, becausethere was no kindness in prevaricating. 
'I like you as much as I've ever liked anyone, I suppose. But that isn't enough.' 

'If I were willing to be satisfied with that—' 

'No, Robin. Maybe there are cases where that is enough. Though I doubt it, if one loves and 
the other likes. But for you and me it wouldn't be enough.' 

'Liking has been known to develop into loving,' he insisted, refusing to accept the finality of 
what she said. 

'I couldn't give you any hope of that, so far as one can read one's own heart,' she told him. 
'It's true that my loving David is something which has no future in it for me, something I must 
get over, as reasonably and as thoroughly as I can. But I can't pretend to myself or to you that I 
can dothat by setting someone else in his place.' 

'Not perhaps at once,' he conceded. 'But I'd wait, Anne.' 

She shook her head. 

'It would be wrong if I let you.' 

'You can't exactly prevent me,' he returned, with a faint smile. 

'Well—no. But I can't give you any encouragement, Robin.' 

'All right, dear. Maybe I'm optimistic enough to manage without encouragement. Time is a 
strange thing, Anne, and one always likes to believe it's on one's side.' 

At that, she smiled slightly in her turn. 


'I can't say anything against that,' she admitted. 'Only I'd rather say that I hope time will 



eventually bring you someone else with whom you'll be very, very happy.' 


'Much obliged/ returned Robin, and grinned quite good-humouredly. But he looked obstinate 
and she thought: 

'I mustn't stay here much longer. It will only bring unhappiness to someone who's never been 
anything but good to me.' 

They talked of other things after that. They were even quite lighthearted and gay with each 
other. And, when they had had lunch, they walked for a while by the Lake together. 

But, at the back of her mind, Anne was thinking: 'Everything has changed. People tell each 
other that they won't let a proposal make any difference—that they'll alwaysbe good friends. 
But it isn't possible. It's been lovely, this friendship, but it's almost over. Like my stay here in 
the Lake District. Beautiful —beautiful—but passing.' 

And she experienced a gentle, not entirely depressing melancholy, as though she were 
already beginning to say goodbye to the scenes where she had been both happy and miserable. 

On the way back, he said: 

'I'll just drop you at Greenslade, if you don't mind. I ought to go to see a chap the other side 
of Ambleside, about some plans for his house.' 

She assured him that she did not mind. But she guessed that he was making an excuse not to 
see her again with David. Or perhaps, since he was essentially generous, he was thinking that 
she might prefer not to have anyone there who/rnew,during the last meeting she had with 
David. 

At the gate they said a friendly but unemotional goodbye to each other. And while he drove 
off again, she went, with a feeling of great reluctance, up the path to the house. 

Mrs.Eskin admitted her, and told her that they were having tea in the garden at the back of 
the house. She showed no surprise at Anne's arrival, so either David had said something tactful, 
or she was merely having one of her vague moods, when she took absolutely everything for 
granted. 

The moment Anne stepped out into the garden, however, she knew that David had made no 
tactful preparations for her. Deborah's expression of annoyance and surprise showed how 
unexpected and unwelcome Anne's presence was. 

As she crossed the lawn from the house to the group of garden chairs under the trees, Anne 
wondered why on earth she had been so foolish as to come, and, at the same time, she felt as 
angry with David as if she had not loved him at all. Surely the least he could have done was to 
make things easy for her instead of allowing her to appear as the pushing and unwanted guest. 

Certainly he jumped up and welcomed her, with a warmth which might have been intended 
to cover Deborah's lack of enthusiasm, but served only to throw it into relief. 


Deborah accorded Anne a few words only. And Anne, not caring much about appearances 



now, replied with equal economy. It was left toMrs.Eskin to fuss vaguely but hospitably with 
the tea-cups, and to David to make conversation. 


This he did, addressing Anne more than hisfiancee, and apparently choosing to ignore the 
momentarily increasing cloud on Deborah's face. 

After a few minutes, Anne felt bound to second his efforts, however little he might appear to 
mind the strained atmosphere. She said something at random about her drive with Robin. 

Mrs.Eskin murmured something rather high-flown about the melancholy beauties of early 
autumn, and Deborah's silence was not quite so noticeable. 

Presently, in fact, when Anne was describing how lovely Belle Isle had been looking that 
morning, she roused herself to say, firmly rather than cordially: 

'You've quite settled down here now, haven't you?' 

Anne thought of Robin, and the necessity of not staying much longer. 

'No, I wouldn't say that, exactly,' she replied, hardly glancing at Deborah. 'I love it here, and I 
should always want to come back for holidays. But when Miss Percival comes back to the office, 

I shall return home.' 

'Meaning London?' 

Deborah and David spoke almost simultaneously—he with obvious approval, and Deborah 
with hardly concealed annoyance. 

'Yes. I wasn't quite sure at first if I should want to live here. That's why I was very glad to have 
the chance of a temporary post.' And Anne, finding it now difficult to look either of the other 
two in the face, addressed herself largely toMrs.Eskin, who, however, was gazing away into the 
faintly hazy distance and displaying no interest in anyone's plans. 

'Then you'll be coming back in about a month's time?' David's voice sounded incautiously 
eager, Anne thought, and she was aware that Deborah stirred angrily. 

'Probably a little less,' she said, in her most businesslike tone. 'Miss Percival is making a much 
better recovery than was expected.' 

'So that you'll be back in London, probably before the end of the month, ready to take 
another office job?' 

'Ye-es.' 

'Will you come and be my secretary then?' 

'David!' 

It was Deborah who cried out, in an astonishment greater than Anne's, and with a degree of 
anger she made no effort to control. 



'I never heard of such nonsense,' she exclaimed furiously, and in that moment it was hard to 
remember that she was usually a cool, self-contained girl. 'You need someone careful and 
reliable and—' 

'Anne is all of that,' David interrupted coolly. 

'She is not! And you know it. Or you would know it if you hadn't let her pull wool over your 
eyes.' 

'Don't be silly, Deborah. I'm not in the habit of letting people pull wool over my eyes,' David 
said, growing colder as Deborah grew hotter and wilder in her accusations.'Isimply don't know 
what you're referring to and—' 

'Of course you do! You've been indulgent and incredulous about that Firth & Farraday 
business all along. She made a muddle over that letter and lost you the contract.And when she 
found the letter in the drawer—' 

'But she didn't find any letter in the drawer.' Suddenly,Mrs.Eskin came back from her 
communing with nature, to make this mild observation. 'I remember distinctly. David said he 
was satisfied there was no letter.' 

'David didn't go into the room until some minutes after Anne,' Deborah retorted 
triumphantly. 'She'd already found and hidden it, and no doubt destroyed it later.' 

'I did not hide or destroy any letter,' Anne stated coldly and categorically. 

'You see, Deborah,' David said, almost carelessly, as though he simply refused to take the 
matter seriously. 

'Of course she did I' Deborah was beside herself withrage. 'It was gone when I—' 

She stopped suddenly. And over the group in the garden a profound silence fell. 

Anne found that she was shaking. Not with relief or excitement. But with disgust and a sort of 
revulsion of feeling. 

She was not sure, even now, whether David had staged this scene—and, if so, with what 
motive—or whether Deborah had simply given herself away, quite naturally, in her anger. 

In either case, Anne had no wish to see her enemy abased in front of her. She wished 
passionately now that she had refused to come here this afternoon—that she had interpreted 
David's original request for silence quite literally, and simply refused to have the subject 
mentioned again. Then she heard David's voice say, almost gently: 

'I couldn't accuse you without proof, Deborah. It was necessary for you to accuse yourself.' 

Andafter that, Anne got up from her chair and slipped away, feeling frightened and dismayed 
and relieved all at once, and absurdly inclined to cry. 


She walked home. And, during the walk, had time to pull herself together, for she had no 



wish to appear beforeMrs.Thurber in obvious distress for the second time within twenty-four 
hours. 


As she let herself into the house,Mrs.Thurber called out brightly from the back sitting-room: 

'Is that you, dear? Had a nice day?' 

'A nice day' was such an engaging way of describing all the strains and stresses of the last few 
hours that Anne laughed aloud. And, if the laugh had a faintly hysterical note in it,Mrs.Thurber 
did not notice. She was too well satisfied just to note the fact that her nice young Miss 
Hemming had come in in a much more cheerful mood. 

'It was a lovely drive round the lake.' 

Anne stood in the doorway of the room and smiled atMrs.Thurber, aware that this evasive 
piece of cheerfulness would serve very well for a satisfactory answer. 

'I amsoglad. AndMr.Eskin is an extremely nice young man,'Mrs.Thurber observed, with a 
delicate mingling of suggestion, consolation and approval in her tone. 

'Very nice,' Anne agreed most sincerely. 

But she was not anxious to be drawn into further discussion of Robin's 'niceness' just then, 
and, after a fewwords more, she went up to her own room. 

She thought she would sit there quietly, and try to think calmly and collectedly of all that had 
happened. But she found, almost immediately, that it was impossible to sit still. She was too 
deeply agitated. 

Softly, she walked up and down her room, asking herself innumerable questions, and finding 
no answers. 

Had it been David's intention, all along, that Deborah should give herself away like that? And 
if so—to what end? 

Why had he been so insistent that Anne should come that afternoon? And what had he 
meant by saying it was so important forh/mthat he could not even tell her how important? 

What was he going to do now? What had prompted his rash repetition of the suggestion that 
she should become his secretary? Did that offer still stand? And if so, did the changed 
circumstances justify her accepting it? 

Anne's excitement mounted, instead of diminishing. She felt she could hardly wait to know 
the answer to even a few of the questions which crowded upon her. 

Then she remembered, with a sudden pang, that she might have to wait even weeks before 
she did know much more. For David was leaving tonight, and she would not see him again until 
she herself returned to London. 

Would the question of her possible secretaryship be left open until then? 



The thought that she might lose that, in the confusion of all the other events, suddenly 
brought home to her how determined she was to accept it now. She would write to him. In 
what terms she could not imagine, after all that had happened. But she would have to do 
something to make sure that she saw him again in London. 

For the moment, perhaps she would grow calmer, if she could force herself to think of 
something else entirely— 

But it was impossible to think of anything else. She could not occupy herself with her small 
immediate affairs. Already she felt herself detached from the life of recent months. Her 
thoughts ran on ahead to the only thing which mattered— her meeting with David in London. 

She began to reckon the days until she might possibly be able to leave the office. Even if Miss 
Percival's return were delayed, perhaps another substitute might be obtained. With luck, she 
might even get away in a week or ten days' time. 

It was all Anne could do to restrain herself from beginning to pack her luggage right away. 

And presently she compromised between common sense, fact and rapturous conjecture, by 
sitting down and beginning to write to her cousins, to say that they might expect her back in 
London in the very near future. 

That, at least, made her feel that she was almost on her way. And she was still engaged in this 
delightful piece of make-believe whenMrs.Thurber's footsteps were heard ascending the stairs, 
and she knocked softly on Anne's door. 

'Come in,' Anne called. But she got up and went to the door to admit her landlady. 

'It's someone to see you, dear,'Mrs.Thurber explained, in a stage whisper. 'I said I would see 
if you were home, in case you didn't want to see him. \think\t’s thatMr.Jerome, but he doesn't 
look specially stern or angry or anything. I've put him in the front parlour and—' 

But the rest of her words were addressed to Anne's back. For at the words 'I think it's 
thatMr.Jerome', Anne had started to run downstairs. AndMrs.Thurber, listening anxiously, 
heard Anne jump the last three steps like a schoolchild. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Hewas standing by the window, looking out intoMrs.Thurber's garden, when Anne came into 
the room. But at the sound of her step he turned and came towards her. 

'Anne, will you forgive me?' was the astonishing thing he said, as he took both her hands in 
his. 

'For—for what?' she stammered, aware of hardly anything but the fact that he was holding 
her hands against him, and looking down at her with amused, yet anxious, tenderness. 

'For putting you through that horrible scene just now, of course. I couldn't do it any other 
way, my dear. Unless I made her sufficiently angry to lose her head, she would never have 
admitted what she'd done. And unfortunately, you were the one person necessary to make her 
as angry as that.' 

'But'—Anne's voice was soft and diffident—'why was it necessary to make her admit it? I 
thought you loved her and wanted the whole thing hushed up. I can't see why you should 
arrange a—almost a public admission of guilt. If it was to satisfy my pride, I—I'd rather not have 
had it done, I think. I'm not—ruthless. Like you,' she added, as an afterthought. 

He gave a vexed little laugh at that. But, sitting down onMrs.Thurber's Victorian horsehair 
sofa, he drew Anne down beside him. 

'Just a moment,' he said. 'Let's get this straight. What made you think I loved Deborah and 
wanted to hush things up? You can't possibly suppose I could love her, after what she tried to 
do to you? Do you think—' 

'But you said sol' interrupted Anne reproachfully. 'At least—no, you didn't actually say so. 
But you ordered me to be silent about the whole affair. You said it was/mperot/vethat I 
should—' Her voice trembled angrily on theoffending word. 'What were you doing then but 
looking after the interests of the girl you loved?' 

He listened to her outburst with a puzzled frown. 

'Yes, I was certainly doing that,' he agreed, and a sudden flash of humour lit his dark face. 
'But that was not Deborah.When I said it was wiser—' 

'Imperative,' she corrected firmly. 

'—Imperative—did I really use such an arrogant word? I'm sorry. When I said it was 
imperative that we remained silent about what had happened, I didn't mean indefinitely, you 
goose. I meant that, if Deborah were put on her guard by any half-revelations beforehand, we 
couldn't hope to startle her into giving herself away. And, until she gave herself away, I had no 
firm ground on which to accuse her. Nothing to justify my contention that I couldn't any longer 
even think of marrying her.' 



There was such an odd note in his voice that Anne turned her head and looked at him. 


'You sound almost as though you —hate her,' she said curiously. 

He bit his lip. 

'Anne dear, no man wants to ingratiate himself with one girl by running down another, 
particularly if he's been engaged to the first one. But this I can say: if ever I really loved 
Deborah, which I rather doubt, I'd stopped doing so even before you came here. I think I was 
prepared to go on with what I'd undertaken, until that day you came to mewhen I was ill and 
offered to work for me—' 

'Wait a moment!' she exclaimed. 'I don't remember Deborah doing anything special that day. 
Oh—except that she was angry about my working for you at all.' 

'It was nothing Deborah herself did,' he told her dryly. 'It was simply that I fell in love with 
you that day.' 

'I don't believe itl'Anne cried incredulously. 

'You're going to have to,' he said, running an indulgent finger down her flushed cheek. 'If you 
insist on giving me the reputation for ruthlessness. I'll live up to it in this respect at least.' 

And, drawing her close against him suddenly, he kissedher full on her mouth, in a way that 
made Anne forget any light and casual kisses she had ever known before. 

'David!' She was half enchanted, half shocked. But at least she kissed him back again before 
he released her. 'I never imagined. But why didn't you break it off with Deborah then?' 

'On what grounds?' 

'That you —loved me.' 

'Do youthinkDeborah would have let that go uncontested?' he asked dryly. 'Or have hesitated 
to injure you in every way she could? Besides, for a while, I was almost sure that you were 
sweet on Robin.' 

'Oh, David!' she protested. Then, remembering that this was not such an unreasonable 
supposition, after all, she added: 'Of course I like Robin immensely. He's so kind, easy and—' 

'Please don't enlarge on his virtues any further, darling,' David interrupted. 'I'm a rather 
jealous man myself.' But he smiled at her as he said that, and she marvelled at the way his firm, 
almost hard, mouth could soften. 

'Tell me'—and suddenly she drew against him, shyly but with a sort of eager confidence—'did 
you guess, after a while, that I—loved you?' 

He put his arm round her. 

'My darling, for the first time in my life, I felt horriblydiffident and unsure of myself—' 



'You didn't behave that way a bit/ she put in. 


'Well, I had to keep up some sort of appearance. Maybe I overdid things rather, in my 
anxiety,' he conceded. 'I was feeling a good deal of a skunk about Deborah at that time, 
remember. It was not her fault that I'd fallen out of love with her. And though I knew I could 
never bring myself to marry her, it wasn't very nice trying to decide how I was going to break 
that to her. I knew by then that her actualfeelings were not very deeply involved—' 

'Do you really think that?' Anne glanced at him doubtfully. 'I can't help thinking that perhaps 
they were. And that was—well, not exactly an excuse, but a reason, for what she did.' 

He shook his head, and for a moment his mouth assumedthat hard line which always slightly 
scared her. 

'There's been some plain speaking since you left Greenslade this afternoon,' he said grimly. 'I 
don't think it's to the advantage of any of us to repeat or remember it, more than can be 
helped. But you may take it from me, my dear, that Deborah's heart has not been broken. Only 
her pride and ambition have suffered.' 

Anne was silent for a few moments. Then she said: 

'I wish she didn't hate me so much. It's horrible to be hated like that, even by Deborah.' 

'She doesn't actually hate you,' he replied, almost carelessly. 'It was merely that you stood in 
her way, and she used any weapon to her hand, in an attempt to remove you. Real hate argues 
real love. I doubt if Deborah is capable of either.' 

Anne gave an uncomfortable little laugh. 

'Perhaps you're right. She's a strange girl.' 

'Do we have to talk about her any more?' David asked, with a smile. And Anne laughed 
again—not uncomfortably that time—and said: 

'No, I suppose there are nicer subjects.' 

'For instance—when are you going to marry me?' 

'Ohl'She looked at him. 'I thought you wanted me to be your secretary.' 

'Not in the least! I have a highly efficient young woman, who's rapidly training me to her 
satisfaction.' 

'But youos/cedme to be your secretary this afternoon.' 

'Darling, I'm asking you to be my wife this evening,' he replied, with amused exasperation. 
'And the first request was made in order to provoke the scene I wanted, but the second request 
just means exactly what the words say. Anne, will you marry me?' 

He took hold of her gently and turned her to face him, and, though all the amusement had 
left his face and it was perfectly serious—even anxious—there was no hint of the hardness 



which had once seemed to her associated with him. 


'I love you, and I'll be good to you, my darling. You saidjust now that I'm ruthless—' 

'Oh, I didn't mean it, really.' Suddenly she flung her arms round his neck, and pressed her 
cheek against his. 'At least, I know it isn't true. Not where I am concerned, anyway. You've been 
so good to me, David, during the last few months—so kind and understanding. I just thought, 
this morning, that you were sweeping me aside for Deborah's interests. But I see now that you 
weren't thinking ofanything but my happiness—' 

'And mine,' he felt bound to add, perhaps a little uncomfortable beneath thisunfamiliar halo. 
'But your happiness/smine, Anne dear. I found that out at last. I can't be happy unless you are. I 
suppose that was why I was willing to let you go to Robin, if it was he you really wanted.' 

She tipped back her head, with her arms still round him, and gazed at him incredulously. 

'Would youreo//yhave let me go to Robin, if you thought that would make me happy?' 

He kissed her, and said: 

'Do I have to answer that one? I don't honestly know. I thought I would. But, now I've held 
you in my arms, I'm not sure that anything would have made me let you go to someone else.' 

She laughed, and hid her face against his shoulder, satisfied by that. 

For a moment she was silent, sparing a momentary thought for Robin, hoping from the 
bottom of her heart that he had not loved her long enough to be permanently hurt by the loss 
of her, and that one day he would know something of the happiness which was hers now. 

'You haven't answered me yet, you know,' David said, with his lips close to her ear. 

'Oh, it doesn't need saying, does it? I love you and I'll marry you any time you say.' 

'Forgetting that everyone fears and dislikes me,' he quoted teasingly, 'and that I am—what 
was it?—unkind, arrogant and unreasonable.' 

'Oh, David! If you ever again repeat that ridiculous speech of mine. I'll—I'll begin to think 
there was some truth in it,' Anne said. 

He was laughing and kissing her for that when they became aware of voices in the hall. 

'No,'Mrs.Thurber was saying, in an agitated whisper, 'I don't think you should interrupt them 
just now. They seem to have a great deal to say to each other.' 

'I also have a great deal to say,' Miss Haskin's rich tones replied. 'David Jerome is leaving here 
tonight. And before he goes, he must hear what I have to say.' 

The slight scuffle suggested thatMrs.Thurber was literally swept aside, and then came a tap 
on the door, reminiscent of a demand for entrance in the name of the Law. 


'Come in,' Anne called. But Miss Haskin was already in the room, brought up short, however. 



by the sight of Anne and David Jerome sitting there with their arms round each other. 


'Oh—' she said. 'Oh—' And, for once, she appearedto be entirely deprived of speech. 

'What was it you wanted to say to me. Miss Haskin?' David released Anne and got to his feet. 

Miss Haskin rubbed the bridge of her nose with a reflective forefinger. 

'Perhaps,' she conceded reluctantly, 'what I had to say has already been said. And more 
tellingly than I could have put it.' 

'That's possible, of course.' David smiled at her. 'But there is something youconsay, if you feel 
so inclined. And that is that you approve of Anne's marrying me.' 

'Indeed, indeed I dol'Miss Haskin wrung his hand, andMrs.Thurber was called in to add her 
congratulations. 

She showed a disposition to weep enjoyably, which prompted Miss Haskin to observe sharply 
that this was an occasion for rejoicing, not mourning. 

But Anne kissedMrs.Thurber understandingly, and submitted to a manly handshake from 
Miss Haskin, and good wishes floated about the parlour like butterflies on a summer afternoon. 

Miss Haskin would willingly have stayed and heard the whole story of Deborah's discomfiture 
and Anne's triumph. But, for once,Mrs.Thurber took the initiative and pulled at her sleeve, and 
whispered: 

'They have so little time. We must leave them.' 

Miss Haskin frowned, and said: Of course. I was just about to say so.' 

And, vying with each other in tact, both ladies withdrew,Mrs.Thurber remarking that they 
reminded her so exactly of herself andMr.Thurber at that age, while Miss Haskin contributed a 
resounding murmur of: 'Ah, youth, youthl'as a sort of ground bass. 

'That's the highest compliment dear littleMrs.Thurber could pay you,' Anne told David. 'She 
thinks you're masterful and like her late husband.' 

'I'm so glad,' David said absently, taking her in his arms again. 

'He drank, and, I think, knocked her about,' observed Anne demurely. At which David laughed 
and shook her. 

'No wonder, ifMrs.Thurber used to be as provoking as you,' he retorted. 'How soon can you 
follow me to London, darling?' 

'I don't know. But it will be as soon as ever I can. Thank goodness this is only a temporary 
job.' And she hugged him childishly. 


He glanced down at her with an indulgent smile. 



'Well, your next job is permanent, and don't you forget it,' he said, as he bent his head to kiss 
her. 


'I shan't,' Anne promised. And then, because there was still a good deal of spirit left in her, 
added: 'And please to remember,Mr.Jerome, it wasyouwho did the sacking before.' 

'And ever since I did, I've wanted you back,' he admitted. 'No man needs that warning twice.' 



